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key files alone, for instance .. . 


wouldn’t give you effective key control. 
But a really “complete” TelKee System 
would, because only TeiKee assures abso- 
lute control over all keys all of the time. 
It’s convenient, profitable, easy to set up 
and operate. For full details, send for 
our FREE catalog No. JH-18 today. 


The MOORE KEY CONTROL Systems 


P.O. MOORE, INC. 300 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y 
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ONLY 18 DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER CON.- 
TAINERS are required to serve the entire 
Cherry Hill Homes, indicated above, at Balti- 
more. These big fire-proof, rat-proof containers 
are now doing the job once required of some 
440 conventional cans. This complete, unified 
plan for housing area cleanliness comprises a 
single Dempster-Dumpster which serves scores 
of big detachable containers. The containers 
have self-latching doors—opened by the ten- 
ants for depositing refuse, then closed, sealing 
up the refuse and eliminating odors, rats, 
scattering of trash by winds and scavengers 
and all unsanitary and unsightly conditions. 


Usually, 50 to 60 families can be served 
by each 12 cu. yd. container; 40 to 50 families 
by each 10 cu. yd. container and 30 to 40 
families by each 8 cu. yd. container. All con- 
tainers, regardless of design or size, are served, 
one-after-another, by the same Dempster- 
Dumpster (see photos below). 


PICK UP 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 545 Shea Building, 

















In addition to eliminating unsanitary con- 
ditions, the Dempster-Dumpster System cuts 
costs tremendously. Reductions in collection 
cost have ranged from 50 to 90 percent in 
housing projects where this system has replaced 
old methods. Main portion of the reduction is 
due to the elimination of conventional trash 
cans, which have a high repair and frequent 
replacement cost. 


Upon request, our engineers will be glad 
to prepare, without cost or obligation to hous- 
ing authorities, a complete survey and report 
on your housing or apartment area to deter- 
mine the type and size Dempster-Dumpster 
Containers you should have and the savings 
that would result. Write to us today. Ask for 
your copy of Folder No. 300—“The Dempster- 
Dumpster System of Trash and Rubbish Collec- 
tion for Housing and Apartment Areas.” Man- 
ufactured exclusively by Dempster Brothers, 
Inc. 





Knoxville 17, Tennessee 












NEW! 
“Sexauer’ Monel 
Self-Locking 

bibb screw 
—10 sizes do 


the work of 37! e 


shreds. If too long, it 


hammering in the water 


NYLON PLUG ‘Sexauer’ 





off, screw driver will not 


increases waste to 8,000 


hot water faucet: 


















Easy-Tite 
faucet washer 
t with Fiberglas 
reinforcing 





This nylon plug locks the screw automatically! 


NEW! Amazing, patented screw 
and washer combination cuts 


faucet washer replacements 75% 


—with each leak eliminated, you reduce 
water and fuel bills up to $28.80 quarterly 


Most faucet washer failures are caused 
by wrong length screws. 
Locking screws* and Easy-Tite washers* 
—used together —cut costly washer re- 
placements 75%! You save up to $28.80 
quarterly in water and fuel alone with 
each leak stopped. Here’s how... 

A screw too short for the tapping dis- 
torts and splits the washer when tight- 
ened; the washer works loose, is torn to 


‘Sexauer’ Self- 


can’t grip the 


washer; this ruins the washer and causes 


line. 


Simplifies fitting problem—cuts installation costs 


Self - Locking 


screws eliminate the prob- 
lem of misfit screws. They 
lock automatically at the re- 
quired depth as the nylon 
plug is compressed in the faucet thread. 
The washer is not distorted, is held firmly. 

You can re-use Self-Locking bibb screws 
repeatedly. Made of Monel, they resist 
corrosion, never rust; heads won’t twist 


distort the slot. 


Self-Locking screws save time spent 
in fitting the proper length—10 sizes do 
the work of 37! Used with new, Fiber- 
glas-reinforced ‘Sexauer’ Easy-Tites, 
they cut washer replacements 75%, fix- 
tures last longer. Easy-Tites resist clos- 
ing squeeze and excessively hot water, 
outlast ordinary washers 6 to 1! 


Water and fuel savings 


One dripping faucet wastes 8,000 gals. 
of water yearly. A pinhole size stream 


gals. in a single 


month! Here is what you save quarterly 
in stopping just one pinhole leak on a 














Fuel Saving Water Saving | Total Saving 
Ou (198 gals.) $22.77 $6.03 $28.80 
Coal (2,469 lbs.) 22.22 6.03 28.25 
Ges (21,103 cu.ft.) 21.20 6.03 27.23 








serve costly fixtures by 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. New 
‘Sexauer’ Self - Locking 
screws and Easy-Tite 
washers are just part of 
the line of over 3,000 
*Sexauer’ Triple-Wear 
plumbing repair parts 
and patented precision 
tools. Send for our new, 
126-page Catalog H. 
Write today! 





Save water, fuel and labor costs; con- 


cutting washer 


replacements 75%! Use new ‘Sexauer’ 
Self-Locking screws and Easy-Tite fau- 
cet washers. You save every time you do! 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


J. A. SEXAUER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. Dept. J-45 
2503-05 Third Avenue, New York 51, N.Y. 

















HHFA SAYS HOME BUILDING BOOM 
IS SOUND; PLANS PROBE ANYWAY 
Federal housing chief Albert M. 
Cole in February said he was “not 
even remotely worried” that the cur- 
rent homebuilding boom would col- 
lapse. But, acknowledging widespread 


“interest and concern” about the 
economic stability of the boom, he 
said that housing officials would team 
up with government economists and 
make a check on it, just to make sure 
it was on solid ground. 

The spectacular rise in current 
home construction activity was dram- 
atized by statistics released in Feb- 
ruary by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The bureau pointed out that a 
record 88,000 housing starts were 
made in the normally slow winter 
month of January and predicted that, 
if that pace continues, a record 1,- 
424,000 housing starts would be made 
in 1955—well above the 1,396,000 
mark set in 1950. 

Grave doubts about the health of 
the housing boom have been ex- 
pressed frequently in recent weeks by 
homebuilders, realtors, bankers, and 
economists. Their main criticism is 
that federally underwritten mort- 
gages have excessively long maturi- 
ties and that such financial support 
might result in a volume of home 
construction beyond real need. Oth- 
ers have expressed fear that low or 
no down payments are luring many 
home buyers into hazardous finan- 
cial waters. 

Taking the optimistic view of the 
boom, HHFA Administrator Cole 
said he was not only not alarmed 
about the boom but that he was 
“happy” over the high level of build- 
ing. He said “Now is not the time to 
become worried, now is the time for 
examining, watching, and studying.” 

By way of studying, the adminis- 
trator announced that HHFA and its 
subordinate agencies were collabo- 
rating with President Eisenhower's 
council of economic advisors, with 
Federal Reserve Board experts, and 
other federal agency economists to 
reexamine the economic basis of the 
present boom to see if any restraints 
should be put on federal mortgaging 
activity. 

Meanwhile, another study of the 
effects of the housing boom was an- 
nounced by the Department of Com- 
merce. The department in February 


said that its census bureau will con- 
duct a “sample survey” this spring 
of 31,000 dwelling units in 230 town 
and country areas in all parts of the 
country to determine whether or not 
the percentage of vacancies is in- 
creasing, and if so, where and in 
what kind of housing. While the 
sample survey is going on, the bureau 
will be planning a larger sampling 
survey of 160,000 units, to begin 
sometime after the middle of the 
year. 


ADEQUATE HOUSING AS NATIONAL 
GOAL URGED BY FAMILY SERVICE 

Nation-wide acceptance of “ade- 
quate housing for every family” as a 
“national objective” was urged by the 
board of directors of the Family Serv- 
ice Association of America in Janu- 
ary as a means to achieving the goal 
of a well-housed nation. 

Specific requirements for “ade- 
quate housing,” the association said, 
are “sufficient space to enable the 
family to maintain reasonable stand- 
ards of health and decency; adequate 
heat, light, ventilation, and sanitary 
facilities; opportunities for healthful 
recreation, including play space for 
children, accessible to their homes.” 
The association also asserted that 
any comprehensive housing program 
for the country must take into ac- 
count the needs of the aged, very 
large families, single persons living 
alone, the physically handicapped, 
and military and defense workers. 

“As our country has become more 
urbanized and _ industrialized, the 
[housing] problem has become pro- 
gressively more acute. Although new 
housing is currently being built at 
the rate of approximately a million 
units a year, we are still far behind 
the goal of a well-housed nation. . . 
To the extent that it is practical and 
possible, the housing needs of Amer- 
ican families should be met by pri- 
vate industry . . . government partici- 
pation is required, however, to meet 
the need of housing for people with 
low incomes, wherever these needs 
cannot be met by private industry,” 
the association said. 


NAREB URGES CURBS ON PUBLIC 
USE OF EMINENT DOMAIN POWER 
The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards launched its 1955 ac- 
tivities in early February with a pol- 
icy statement vehemently protesting 
government use of the powers of emi- 
nent domain “for purely aesthetic 
purposes’ and passed a resolution 
urging federal and state legislators to 
curb public agency use of the con- 
demnation privilege. 
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The NAREB resolution acknowl- 
edged that use of the power was jus- 
tified for slum clearance and neigh- 
borhood conservation but went on to 
state that “. . . we deplore current 
efforts to widen the scope of the pow- 
er of eminent domain in accordance 
with the aesthetic and _ spiritual 
tastes of government redevelopment 
agencies far beyond the interests of 
public health, safety, and morals.” 

In another policy statement, the 
realtors urged that Congress keep 
its present powers to regulate statu- 
tory maximum mortgage limits, ratios 
of loans to real estate values, and 
maturities on government backed 
mortgages rather than surrender 
these powers to the executive branch 
for emergency use in coping with in- 
flation. 

The association also urged exten- 
sion of Title VIII of the National 
Housing Act for insuring mortgages 
on housing for members of the 
armed services and, further, asked 
the armed services to make greater 
use of the title so that more such 
housing could be constructed _pri- 
vately instead of publicly. 

Earlier, on February 1, NAREB 
installed its new president, Henry G. 
Waltemade of New York, who imme- 
diately assured a continuation of 
NAREB’s long-time stand against 
public housing. He lashed out at pub- 
lic housing in his inaugural speech, 
calling the program a “political bear 
trap,” “misdirected good intention,” 
“social danger” resulting in a 
“wrong-way effect” “foisted upon the 
American people by socialistically in- 
clined ‘do gooders’ and political op- 
portunists.” 


NAREB SURVEY SHOWS VACANCY 
RATES LOWER IN MANY CITIES 


A slight decrease in residential va- 
cancy rates in communities through- 
out the country showed up in a 
survey of 274 local real estate boards 
in 44 states completed early this 
year by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 

The study showed that 78 per 
cent of the cities checked had va- 
cancy rates of 2 per cent or less in 
all types of rentable units—last year 
only 73 per cent of the cities re- 
ported the vacancy situation was 
that tight. Vacancies of more than 
5 per cent were recorded in only 
6 per cent of the reporting com- 
munities. Of this 6 per cent, only 
nine real estate boards estimated va- 
cancies in their communities to be 
(Continued column one, page 114) 





for the same cost 
YOU CAN BUILD LAWNS 
FOR KEEPS! 


RALPH J. JOHNSON 

this month becomes director of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders’ con- 
struction department and research in- 
stitute. He has resigned as chief of 
housing hygiene activities for the United 
States Public Health Service. For more 
than ten years, Mr. Johnson has donc 
sanitary engineering and housing hygien 
work for federal government agencics 
At NAHB, he replaces Leonard ( 
Haecger, who has been named technical 
director for Levitt and Sons, Levittown, 
Pennsylvania 





WARREN MOSCOW 


has been appointed executive director The quickly constructed, “bargain” 
of the New York City Housing Author seeded lawn is soon detected by the 
ity. He succeeds Joseph P. McMurray, owner. Then he'll tear it up and 
who became New York state housing start over probably put in a 
commissioner (see February JouRNAL, lasting Sex®@ lawn which he expected 
page 39). For the past year, Mr. Moscow in the first place 
has been assistant to Mayor Robert F. : 
Wagner, specializing in finance, traffx en igs 3 _ a, —_ —— 
public works, and housing matecss. From amous lawn perfection for the same 
1926 to 1952 he was a reporter for daily cost and planting time . . . for you : 
newspapers in New York City. In 1952 need to sow only 1 pound instead of 
he became Manhattan commissioner of Most ~~ gecnnendlis the fact that Scotts 
borough works. He is the author of = 100 perennial grasses and 
Politics in the Empire State. 9.91% weed-free. 

For greater home value—for downright 
JACOB L. CRANE economy—for unexcelled lawn beauty, 
returned April 9 from a three week trip use and recommend Se%. Start 
to Greece, where he consulted on Greek profiting from the sales appeal of 
national housing policy. Mr. Crane was saying, “My homes include permanent 
formerly special assistant to the Housing Scotts lawns.” Write our turf specialists 
and Home Finance Agency administrator for recommendations and details on 
in charge of international housing activ- Scotts builder service prices. 


ities. He is now a private housing and 
urban renewal consultant in Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


ELBERT PEETS 

will serve on the national Commission 
of Fine Arts for a second four year term 
by appointment of President Eisenhower. 
Mr. Peets is planning consultant for the 
extension of Greendale by the Milwau- 
kee Community Development Corpora- 
tion. He is also working with Jacob L. 
Crane (see above) on a Baltimore-An- 
napolis area community development. 


LESTER P. CONDON 

has been appointed director of the com- 
pliance division of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. The division is 
responsible for the investigative and com- 
pliance functions of the entire agency 
and its constituents. Mr. Condon has 
been acting chief of the division’s invest- 
igations branch since the division was 
established in October. He was formerly LAWN SEED and 
chief investigator for the House Com- TURF._BUILDER 


mittee on Government Operations, assist- 
ant security officer for the Office of Price 
Stabilization, and a special investigator 


for the Federal Bureau of Investigation FREE LAWN BUILDING HELP 
Read Jawa Care”® 


Keep up-to-date on lawn building 
developments \ complete file of 
back issues On soil conditioning 
grading, drainage, feeding, seed- 
ing, et plus subscription to 
future issues are yours J 
Just drop a card to 


O M SHE & SONS CO 
85 Spring St, Marysville, Ohio 
also Palo Alto, Calif. 





BEVERLEY MASON, JR. and 
CHARLES E. SIGETY 
have accepted top positions with the 
Federal Housing Administration. M1 
Sigety, a lawyer, is FHA deputy com- 
missioner. Mr. Mason (no relation to 
(Continued column one, page 114) 

















PERSONALS— 

(Continued from page 113) 

FHA Commissioner Norman P. Mason 
has been appointed FHA urban renewal! 
officer to replace Loder L. Patterson, who 
took a legal job with FHA. Mr. Mason 
served with FHA before World War I! 


and joined the agency staff again in 
1953. 


SOL ACKERMAN 

has resigned as economist for the Chicago 
field office of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration to accept a job with the Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission. He had 
been with PHA for five years and before 
that time was with the Housing Authority 
of the City of Milwaukee. 


NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 113) 

more than 10 per cent. Highest va- 
cancy rates were noted in west coast 
cities. 

On the rental scene, NAREB's 
survey showed rents were predomin- 
antly the same as one year ago for 
all types of quarters except con- 
verted units in older dwellings, 
many of which are now renting for 
less. Seventy-six per cent of the cities 
reporting found rents in garden-type 
apartments the same as the previous 
year, while another 9 per cent listed 
rents in such structures lower than 
the year before. 


KENTUCKY HOUSING ASSOCIATION 
MEETS, ELECTS 1955 OFFICERS 
The Kentucky Housing Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting January 
26 at the offices of the Louisville 
Municipal Housing Commission. 
Officers elected for 1955: president, 
QO. B. Jennings, manager of Lroquois 
Homes project in Louisville: vice- 
president, Miss Martha Baker, exec- 
utive director of the Owensboro, 
Kentucky housing authority; and 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Connie R. 
Griffith, assistant director of the 
Lexington, Kentucky housing com- 
mission. 
MASSACHUSETTS HOUSERS HOLD 
SECOND ANNUAL PARLEY IN BOSTON 
A second annual conference of 
Massachusetts housing officials was 
held in Boston January 26-27 and 
was attended by well over 200 rep- 
resentatives from 69 local agencies 
throughout the state, plus partici- 
pants from nearby Rhode Island. 
Work of the conference proceeded 
mainly through panel sessions on 
technical phases of public housing 
operations — tenant selection, rent 
collection, and maintenance. Princi- 
pal addresses were made by 
NAHRO’s New England Regiona! 
President Joseph T. Benedict; Mas- 


sachusetts state auditor Thomas J. 


114 





Buckley, who covered the fiscal as- 
pects of the low-rent program: state 
housing board chairman Daniel 
Tyler, Jr.. who spoke on the prob- 
lems of the state’s new program fot 
housing the aged: and state hous- 
ing board director Harland A. Mc- 
Phetres, who discussed coordination 
of effort between state and local 
housing authorities. 

Full attendance at the panel ses- 
sions, lively audience participation, 
and the resultant useful interchange 
of information are reported to have 
convinced the sponsoring commit- 
tee that the conference should be- 
come a fixed annual occasion. 


TEXAS WELFARE GROUP PLEDGES 
AID TO SLUM CLEARANCE WORK 

The Texas Social Welfare Associa- 
tion late last year pledged itself to 
increased efforts in the war against 
slums and to work for adequate hous- 
ing accommodations for single per- 
sons. These actions came in the form 
of resolutions passed at the associa- 
tion’s annual meeting in 
Houston. 

Citing the growth of slums in Texas 
and their continued drain on social 
and civic services, the association re- 
solved to “dedicate itself to the study 
of the problem and the support of 
public officials and private citizens to 
the end that slums shall be cleared 
and decent and healthful environ- 
ment may be the heritage of this and 
coming generations.” It also resolved 
“to afford leadership in the field of 
slum clearance and abatement to the 
end that human needs be given their 
proper place in undertaking the 
physical replanning and rebuilding of 
our American cities and towns. . .” 

In a move to cope with the hous- 


business 


ing problems of single persons living 
alone, the association also resolved to 
request Texas state legislators “to 
prepare legislation which will enable 
the communities of Texas to provide 
decent housing for lone persons of 
low income at a price they can afford 
to pay.” 


NAACP LOSES COURT FIGHT OVER 
DISCRIMINATION IN LEVITTOWN 

A legal suit by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
cred People to force Levitt & Sons 
to open their huge Levittown com- 
munities in Pennsylvania and Long 
Island to Negro buyers has been dis- 
missed by a federal district court on 
grounds the court lacked jurisdiction 
in the case. 

The legal action was begun Jan- 


uary 13 when the NAACP filed the 








suit against Levitt & Sons, charging 
that six Negro couples had been 
denied their constitutional rights by 
being refused a chance to buy homes 
in Levittown, Pennsylvania. The 
suit named as defendants, Levitt & 
Sons, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion Commissioner Norman Mason. 
Veterans Administration Adminis- 
trator Harvey Higley, and local di- 
rectors of FHA and VA mortgage di- 
visions. The federal officials were 
named in the suit on grounds that 
FHA and the VA had failed to pre- 
vent discrimination in housing built 
with federal aid under the two agen- 
cies. 

The case was dismissed March 16 
by Chief United States District 
Judge William H. Kirkpatrick, who 
said the court lacked jurisdiction over 
the case for two reasons. The first. 
concerning use of federal aid in the 
building of projects alleged to ex- 
clude Negro buyers, was that neither 
FHA nor the VA have been duly 
charged by Congress with the duty 
of preventing discrimination in sales 
of federally aided property—hence 
they cannot be held for not per- 
forming a duty not charged to them. 

The second reason advanced for 
dismissing the case was that no fed- 
eral court can act on such a matter 
unless each plaintiff can prove dam- 
age to the extent of at least $3000 
None of the six Negro couples in 
whose name the suit was brought 
could prove such damage. 

Meanwhile, Levitt & Sons an- 
nounced plans for a third Levittown 
on a 3500-acre tract in New Jersey 
across the Delaware River from 
Levittown, Pennsylvania. The new 
site is about midway between Tren- 
ton and Camden, New Jersey. Con- 
struction on the new project is not 
expected to begin for at least three 
years. 


SURVEY STUDY OF URBAN RENEWAL 
PROBLEMS, METHODS UNDER WAY 


A research study of administrative 
problems and methods in the urban 
renewal field is currently being con- 
ducted by Professor Reuel Hemdahl 
of the University of Louisville’s po- 
litical science department with the 
aid of a grant from the college of the 
university. Published results of the 
study are expected to be available 
sometime in 1956. 

Specific phases of urban renewal 
under scrutiny are problems of site 
selection, code enforcement, public 
works, redevelopment planning, land 
acquisition and disposal, relocation, 

Continued column one, page 121 
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In Washington— 


appropriations bill passes in House, carrying cuts for most housing agencies 
. .. major housing legislation still not released by budget bureau .. . Sena- 
tor Sparkman ready to start long-term housing investigation . . . Hoover 
commission recommends curtailment, change in federal housing programs 
. . . widespread concern expressed about soundness of building ‘boom”" 


\ skirmish action, foreshadowing 
bigger battles to come—that’s the 
story of housing and urban renewal 
activity in the 84th Congress dur- 
ine March. 

The skirmish action came to a 
close on March 30, when appropri- 
ations for all federal housing pro- 
grams were adopted by the House. 
Gunfire had sounded briefly over a 
defeated proposal that would have 
slowed, if not halted, the public 
housing, slum clearance, urban plan- 
ning, and several other programs 
But as the month closed, the ad- 
ministration’s housing bill had still 
not come out of the bureau of the 
budget and thus the major battle 
scene had not yet been set. Expecta- 
tion was that the legislation would 
be submitted about mid-April and 
that a second major bill would be 
introduced by the Democrats. 

Meanwhile, background 
were also. reaching congressional 
leaders who concern themselves 
with housing problems—the  con- 
flicting cries of alarm and optimism 
that were coming from builders, 
bankers, realtors, economists, politi- 
cal prognosticators about the high 
homebuilding and buying record that 
has continued from 1954 into the 
early months of 1955. Senator John 
Sparkman (D), Alabama proposed 
to take a look at the situation as a 
part of a $100,000 housing investiga- 
tion that Congress had approved for 
his housing subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. And the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency also decided to do 
some pulse counting on the situa- 
tion (see page 112 Further, Her- 
bert Hoover’s Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government released its re- 
port on lending agencies in mid- 
March and recommended a_ study 
of the “prospective foreclosure and 
loss experience of all phases of the 
Government’s housing program.” 
Earlier the magazine House and 


noises 


April 1955 


Home sent to President Eisenhowe: 
the recommendations of a round- 
table discussion by housing industry 
leaders that called for 22 major 
changes in federal housing policy. 
Appropriations Action 

Cuts were the order of the day 
for the budgets of most of the hous- 
ing agencies in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill as passed 
by the House on March 30. On the 
recommendation of its Committee 
on Appropriations, the House okeyed 
the budgets shown below for the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1 of this vear. 

During the hearings on_ these 
budgets and in the subsequent report 
of the committee, reasoning behind 
most of these cuts was revealed. The 
reduction of the proposed budget of 
the Office of the Administrator of 
HHFA seemed to reflect the convic- 
tion of the committee’s chairman, 
Albert Thomas (D ‘Texas, that 
HHFA’s coordinating function was 
not an important one and that re- 
gional HHFA offices were not need- 
ed. He also put HHFA Administrator 
Albert M. Cole on the defensive 


when he asked: “The program has 


been going on now for six or seven 
months—-you have not done any 
business yet?” Mr. Cole responded 
by pointing out that it was two and 
a third years after passage of th 
Housing Act of 1949 before the first 
money was paid out for a Title I 
program. 

FHA came under criticism because 
its administrative costs, when com- 
pared with those of the Veterans 
Administration for its loan guaranty 
program, were felt to be too high 
Mr. Thomas said: “You come up 
here with an administrative cost of 
almost three times theirs and yet 
in fiscal 1955 they exceeded you by 
75,000 or 80,000 completed loans 
How do you account for that?” 

The Public Housing Administra- 
tion was cut back on its proposed 
administrative expenses—but did get 
$650,000 more than the 1955 ap- 
propriation, with the committee re- 
port noting that the increase “is to 
enable the Administration to ex- 
amine the local housing authority 
budgets more carefully and effect 
such economies as are warranted.” 


The committee also noted in its re- 





HOUSING AGENCY BUDGETS, FISCAL 1956 


Agency or Program 


Otlice of the Administrato: 
Salaries and Expenses 
Defense Planning Activities 
College Housing Loans 
Public Facility Loans 
Federal Housing Administration 
Administrative 
Nonadministrative 
Public Housing Administration 
Administrative 
Low-Rent Program 
War and Emergency Housing 
Nonadministrative: 
Low-Rent Program 
War and Emergency Housing 
lotal—PHA 
Program Funds 
Capital Grants—Urban Renewal 
Urban Planning Grants 
Reserve of Planned Public Works 
Annual Contributions—PHA 


House 
Approved 
Budget 


Printed 


budget Reduction 


S 5.700.000 S 1.500.000 S$ 1,100,000 
1Oou.000 100.000 
975.000 125.000 150,000 
75.000 10.000 35.000 


6.650.000 
iS S50.000 


5.900.000 750.000 
33.000,000 5.350.000 


§ 800.000 
2? SOO 000 


SO00OL000 
» 200 000) 


S00 000 
}00.000 


2 OOO 000 
13.000.000 
26 500.000 


1.820.000 
10.000.000 
2? 020,000 


180.000 
$000,000 
280 000 


60,000 000 
1.000.000 
8500000 
87 .000,.000 


60.000 000 
2? 000,000 
2 500 000 
80.000 000 


? OOO DOO 
6.000.000 
7,000,000 
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port that it believed the establish- 
ment of a Philadelphia field office 
would be “an unwarranted expendi- 
ture and requests that such a move 
not be made.” The reduction in the 
request for annual contributions by 
7 million dollars was accompanied 
by a committee statement: “The only 
control over contributions is through 
close supervision of the operating 
practices of individual housing au- 
thorities. ag 

In his testimony before the com- 
mittee, PHA Commissioner Charles 
E. Slusser said: “If funds are avail- 
able and qualified personnel can be 
found, I want to put one business 
specialist in each field office to be 
responsible for conducting studies of 
individual groups of projects having 
high operating costs and installing 
improved methods and reducing 


$3 
costs. 
Three agencies received budget 
boosts from the committee: the 


Home Loan Bank Board, the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration, and VA’s home loan guar- 
anty service. Of the latter, Mr. 
Thomas said on the floor of the 
House: “We forced on them 1 mil- 
lion dollars more than they asked 
for and to be sure they got it we 
earmarked it for them.” The in- 
crease was recommended to help 
speed the processing of the uicreased 
volume of applications that the 
agency is currently experiencing. 

The HLBB increase was voted in 
order to permit increasing the fre- 
quency of inspection of chartered 
savings and loan associations, cur- 
rently being made every 16 months. 
The committee report noted that the 
inspections should be made “at least 
once in every 12 months if not more 
often.” 

Similarly, FSLIC was given a 
budget increase to help meet the cost 
of added inspections, since “the Cor- 
poration will receive the primary 
benefits of more frequent inspec- 
tions.” 

Trouble . . . Victory 

The real bombshell burst by the 
House Appropriations Committee, 
however, was by way of the follow- 
ing statement: “The Committee is 
greatly concerned over the lack of 
Congressional control over some of 
the loan and grant programs. Dur- 
ing the past few years the Congress 
has lost control over the expendi- 
ture of approximately $3.3 billion by 
granting Treasury authorizations and 
the right to make binding contracts 
before money is appropriated. It has 
also lost control over potential an- 
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FIRST SECTION 314 DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT APPROVED BY HHFA FOR ST. LOUIS 


The first urban renewal research 
project authorized under section 314 
of the Housing Act of 1954 was ap- 
proved in late March by the Urban 
Renewal Administration. St. Louis 
will receive a $17,000 federal grant 
to aid in developing standards for 
measuring commercial and indus- 
trial obsolescence. 

Section 314 sets up a 5 million 
dollar fund for grants to cover two- 
thirds of the cost of “‘demonstra- 
tion” projects (see August-Septem- 
ber 1954 JouRNAL, page 262). 

Philadelphia has also applied for 
a section 314 grant and six other 
cities — Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, New Orleans, and Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts — are reported 
to be currently developing requests 
for federal funds to carry out 
local research projects. They pro- 
pose studies of (1) neighborhood 
organizations and their relation to 
housing code enforcement and 
urban renewal programs; (2) cri- 
teria for choosing urban renewal 
costs of rehabili- 
tation and of acquiring slum prop- 
erties; (4) social aspects of code en- 
forcement; and (5) code enforce- 
ment techniques. 

Although St. Louis has been 
granted section 314 funds, URA had 
just released rules and regulations for 
the program as the JOURNAL went to 
press. The major question seems to 
be what type of studies should be em- 
phasized. NAHRO’s Rehabilitation 
and Conservation Committee, which 
has taken an active interest in the 
advancement of section 314 studies, 


project areas; (3) 


nual contributions payments aggre- 
gating in excess of $13 billion. The 
Committee has therefore included 
language in the bill which will re- 
quire projects to be approved by the 
legislative committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives before 
a contract can be entered into. Such 
approval by the legislative commit- 
tees recaptures in some degree the 
control lost by Congress over ex- 
penditures of public funds.” 

The specific language of the bill 
applied this proposal to Title I re- 
development and renewal projects, 
to public housing contracts, to the 
new demonstration and planning ad- 
vance programs initiated under the 
Housing Act of 1954, and to three 
or four other grant programs. 


takes the position that the program 
should encourage studies such as the 
St. Louis one, which evaluate spe- 
cific experiences that will be useful 
to other communities. 

The committee has further rec- 
ommended to URA that results of 
projects undertaken by _ different 
cities on the same subjects be co- 
ordinated so that broad, nation-wide 
pictures may be obtained on a num- 
ber of aspects of urban renewal. 
Members have suggested that com- 
munities start joint studies of code 
enforcement techniques, the role of 
neighborhood organizations in urban 
renewal projects, selection of areas 
to be rehabilitated, and ways and 
means of cutting down cost of slum 
properties. 

Through its own activities, the 
committee has informally served as 
a clearinghouse for exchange of in- 
formation on proposed research 
studies. The committee, under its 
chairman, D. E. Mackelmann, Chi- 
cago deputy housing and redevelop- 
ment coordinator, has among. its 
members representatives of housing 
improvement agencies all over the 
country. At the committee’s Janu- 
ary 27-28 meeting in Washington, 
the research projects outlined above 
were discussed. 

NAHRO’s Research and _ Statis- 
tics Committee, under Chairman 
Morton Hoffman of Baltimore, is 
also interested in section 314 re- 
search projects. Section 314 and 
urban renewal research were sched- 
uled as major items of discussion 
for the committee’s meeting in Chi- 
cago April 6-8. 


The reaction of supporters of the 
programs involved was swift. Label- 
ing the provision legislation in an 
appropriations measure and _ point- 
ing out that the proposal violated 
the basic principle of this country’s 
federal government structure under 
which there is a separation of the 
executive and the legislative func- 
tions, friends of the program sought 

and succeeded in getting—a Rules 
Committee vote against waiving 
points of order when the appropri- 
ations bill reached the House floor. 
Thus when the bill was presented 
on March 30, Representative Sid- 
ney R. Yates (D), Illinois raised a 
point of order on this legislative pro- 
posal and the provision was stricken. 

On another point of order, a sec- 
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ond legislative provision of the bill 
was dropped: one that would have 
stripped HHFA Administrator Cole 
of the administrative reorganization 
powers that he gained in last year’s 
appropriations bill (see July 1954 
JouRNAL, page 223). 


Sparkman Investigation 

While the appropriations measure 
finds it way through the Senate and 
while hearings proceed on the an- 
ticipated major housing legislation, 
Senator Sparkman expects to get 
started on study of all phases of the 
federal government’s housing opera- 
tions. In mid-March his housing 
subcommittee of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee was 
voted a $100,000 fund to do the 
job. The study has been character- 
ized as an extension of the sensa- 
tional investigation that went for- 
ward last year under the leadership 
of the then chairman of the commit- 
tee, Senator Homer E. Capehart 
(R), Indiana. Senator Sparkman 
says, however, that he does not plan 
to proceed in the same way that 
Senator Capehart did. “Senator 
Capehart,” he said, “turned up the 
cases that stuck out like sore thumbs. 
We don’t have a crop like that to be 
harvested. But we want to dig deep 
into the whole program to see what’s 
happening.” He plans to make a 
careful review of the current hous- 
ing “boom” to see whether or not 
the industry is overbuilding and 
heading for danger. He intends also 
to check up on the reasons for the 
slow pace at which the new urban 
renewal program is moving under 
the Housing Act of 1954. And he 
wants to take a look at the low- 
income family housing problem and 
to evaluate what the public housing 
program has achieved. 

On the House side, Representative 
Albert Rains (D), Alabama intro- 
duced a resolution on March 31 
under which the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency would 
undertake a similar study. 


Hoover Commission 

Just as the above two investiga- 
tions were shaping up to begin, a 
report was issued on a completed 
investigation. As of mid-March the 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, headed by former President 
Herbert Hoover, released a series of 
recommendations based on its study 
of all the lending agencies of the 
federal government. The report car- 
ried 21 recommendations on the 
housing agencies. With reference to 
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Workable Programs Approved 


ties (12 in Puerto Rico). Cities 
the March JourNat listing are: 


Alabama 
Auburn 
Eufaula 

Delaware 
Wilmington 

Kentucky 
Newport—50 units* 

Massachusetts 
Revere—50 units* 
Somerville—192 


50 units* 
150 units 


$44 units* 


150 new 








THE SCORE... 


as of April 1, 1955 on workable programs approved and pub- 
lic housing units under annual contributions contract— 
Housing Act of 1954 


won approvals since the listing published in the March JourRNAL 
(page 81) are: Gallatin, Tennessee; Mobile, Alabama; Morristown, 
New Jersey; and North Tarrytown, New York. 


Public Housing Contributions Contracts Signed—None. 


Public Housing Need Certified by HHFA Administrator 


units for 33 localities (12 in Puerto Rico 


Public Housing Units Allocated by PHA—33,152 units for 31 locali- 


*No workable program approval had been obtained as of April 1, 1955 


15 cities. The four cities to have 


55.862 


to have received allocations since 


New Jersey 
New Brunswick 
Ohio 
Cincinnati 
Pennsylvania 
M« Keesport 
Philadelphia 
Tennessee 
Lewisburg 
Puerto Rico 
12 localities 


246 units* 
900 units* 


200 units* 


1818 units 
140 units 


5052 units* 








the public housing program, the re- 
port said: “The elimination of these 
slums which are the breeding 
grounds of disease and crime is in the 
interest of the country as a whole 
and we believe participation in the 
cost by the Federal Government is 
justified. . . The problem from the 
point of view of the Federal Govern- 
ment seems to us to be one of simpli- 
fying the mechanics of this pro- 
gram.” Specifically, with reference 
to the Public Housing Administra- 
tion, the commission recommended: 
“That Federal grants-in-aid be used 
to provide security for private loans 
to slum clearance projects and that 
the federal lending and guarantee- 
ing functions of this agency be ter- 
minated.” A change in the name of 
either PHA or FHA was also recom- 
mended, to avoid public confusion: 
PHA to become the “Federal Slum 
Clearance Administration” or FHA 
to become the “Federal Mortgage 
Insurance Administration.” 

The commission showed concern 
about the economic soundness of 
FHA’s operations and recommended 
a study of its reserves; also a tighten- 
ing up of rental housing regulations, 
following up on the “anti-windfall” 
provisions of the Housing Act of 
1954. Also recommended: that the 
President be given authority to in- 
crease equities on new mortgages in- 


sured by FHA; that “more extensive 
use be made of the principle of shar- 
ing the risk on insured loans with 
the Government by the institutions 
making such loans;” and that the 
agency be reorganized in such a way 
that it would provide its own financ- 
ing “without having to call on the 
Government for funds, subject how- 
ever to Federal regulation.” 

The commission proposed termi- 
nation of the college housing pro- 
gram, urban planning grants and the 
advance public works planning pro- 
gram. It also asked that the war and 
veterans reuse disposition operation 
be speeded up. 


“House and Home” 

Results of another study of federal 
housing policies were reported dur- 
ing March: the recommendations to 
President Eisenhower of a round- 
table review of the current scene by 
some 20 leaders in the homebuilding 
and financing field, conducted by the 
magazine House and Home. Some ol 
the same principles developed in the 
Hoover commission report were em- 
phasized in the House and Home 
recommendations, notably: “The less 
help homebuilding has to accept 
from government the better for our 
industry. Instead of increasing our 
reliance on government, we must 
prepare to take more responsibility 
(Continued column one, page 137) 
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LOCAL COUNTERPARTS OF ‘ACTION’ 
FORMED IN CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI 


Local versions of ACTION 
(American Council To Improve 
Our Neighborhoods) have sprung 
up recently in two Ohio cities in 
Cleveland, where a new 
tion has been formed to carry on 
locally the research, education, and 
information clearing house activities 
that ACTION sponsors nationally, 
and in Cincinnati, where the exist- 
ing Better Housing League hopes to 
instigate a similar move at its forth- 
coming annual meeting. 

In Cleveland, Better Homes and 
Neighborhoods was organized early 
this year by Ernest J. Bohn, director 
of the Cleveland housing authority, 
to cooperate locally with ACTION 
and to provide the citizen partici- 
pation required for the city’s “work- 
able program” under the 1954 hous- 
ing act. 

The group characterizes itself as 
“A voluntary, nonprofit association 
of Clevelanders who believe that 
slums can be eradicated, declining 
neighborhoods saved, sound areas 
conserved, and homes improved.” 

In Cincinnati, the Better Housing 
League of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, Inc. called a January 2! 
meeting of civic and industrial lead- 
ers in the city to discuss plans for 
the league’s 39th annual meeting, 
set for April 21, at which ACTION’s 
president, General Frederick A. 
Irving, will be principal speaker. 
The league hopes to make the meet- 
ing a city-wide affair, involving rep- 
resentatives many parts ol 


organiza- 


from 
community life, in the hope that 
some kind of ACTION-like program 
for Cincinnati will develop out of it. 


TRAFFIC LAYOUT DISPUTE SNAGS 
PLANS FOR D.C. REDEVELOPMENT 
The elaborate “Zeckendorf plan” 
to redevelop the southwest portion 
of Washington, D. C., heralded as 
“the most ambitious redevelopment 
program ever attempted” when it 
was introduced just one year ago, 
now seems in danger of floundering 
in planning disputes—the same fate 
suffered by four previously rejected 
plans for the area. Sponsors of the 
plan, the New York firm of Webb 
& Knapp, of which William Zecken- 
dorf is president, are now dead- 
locked with the National Capital 
Planning Commission over traffic 





patterns in the project area and con- 
cern for the project’s fate has led 
President Eisenhower te step in and 
put heat on the involved agencies to 
get the redevelopment job under 
way. 

Originally proposed early in 1954 
see March 1954 JouRNAL, page 
82), the Zeckendorf plan was worked 
out in detail with the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Land Agen- 
cy and finally submitted late last 
year for approval by the planning 
commission. The commission studied 
the plans, then came out with its 
own redevelopment proposal for the 
area, differing with the Zeckendorf 
plan in several major respects but 
primarily in the location of a new 
mall south of Independence Avenue. 
Zeckendorf had proposed that the 
mall be located on what is now 10th 
Street, with north-south traffic con- 
centrated on 9th and 12th Streets, a 
plan backed by the District highway 
department. The planning commis- 
sion argues that such an arrange- 
ment would be insufficient to han- 
dle anticipated north-south traffic 
through the area and suggests that 
10th Street be made into a north- 
south thoroughfare, with the mall 
heing moved over to 9th Street. 

Mr. Zeckendorf and his chiet 
planner feel that location of the 
mall on 10th Street is essential to a 
high-grade redevelopment plan and 
point out that moving the mall to 
9th Street would cut deeply into 
space now planned for a cultural 
area to include a national opera 
house, a symphony hall, and the pro- 
posed L’Enfant Plaza. 

Final decision on the plans was 
not expected until some time after 
the plan commission meeting in 
April. White House concern over 
the redevelopment plan deadlock, 
meanwhile, was revealed in a 
March 15 letter from President 
Eisenhower to George A. Garrett, 
president of the Federal City Coun- 
cil. The President urged Mr. Garrett 
to confer with officials of the inter- 
ested agencies to work out an agree- 
ment to get the redevelopment work 
under way as soon as possible. The 
President asserted that the renewal 
and redevelopment of the nation’s 
capital was a matter of national con- 
cern and pointed out that redevel- 
opment plans have been under con- 
sideration for about five years. “The 








uume has come,” he said, “to see it 
become a reality.” 

Meanwhile, Washington is mov- 
ing ahead on development of a 
“workable program” to qualify the 
city for federal housing aid under 
the 1954 housing act. The District 
of Columbia commissioners in early 
March accepted “in principle” the 
Rouse-Keith report (see 
JourNnaL, page 43) detailing how 
the nation’s capital could become a 
city without slums in ten vears. The 
“in principle” 


February 


reservation left the 
commissioners room to question cer- 
tain specific features of the program 
later but they did follow up ap- 
proval of the report by okeying crea- 
tion of an office of urban renewal to 
carry on the renewal program under 
supervision of the commissioners. 
The commissioners also agreed to 
initiate steps to create an advisory 
urban renewal council of private citi- 
zens, a move that has been strongly 
urged by Dr. Frank S. Horne of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
who has warned that the 
urban renewal program 
flat on its face” 


whole 
“may fall 
unless the commis- 
sioners immediately set up such a 
council. 

Another phase of 
“workable program.” 


Washington's 
the long dis- 
puted new housing code, appeared 
in mid-March close to becoming a 
reality as district health, housing. 
and legal officials finally reached 
agreement on disputed portions of 
the code and prepared to submit a 
final draft of it to the commissioners, 
who are expected to approve it with 
little argument. 


URA-NYC FIGHT OVER TITLE | AID 
TIES UP CITY'S REDEVELOPMENT 

New York City’s mammoth feder- 
ally-aided redevelopment operation 
appeared to be bogging down in Feb- 
ruary in a mire of controversy be- 
tween the city and the federal govern- 
ment over the obligations of each 
under Title I redevelopment agree- 
ments. The city claims the federal 
government has defaulted on pay- 
ments of over 10 million dollars in 
redevelopment aid obligations to the 
city and the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency claims the city has 
broken a Title I contract by not gain- 
ing federal approval of a change in 
one of its projects. Both sides have 
now made moves to halt the city’s 
redevelopment program until the dis- 
putes are ironed out. 

First clear indication that the con- 
troversy was endangering New York 
City’s redevelopment program came 
in mid-February, when the city board 
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of estimate voted to postpone consid- 
eration of planning funds for fou 
new redevelopment projects in light 
of HHF(.A\’s failure to pay $10,506,498 
in aid obligations to ten redevelop- 
ment projects now underway. The 
10.5 million dollars the city says 
HHFA owes is part of the federal 
government's two-thirds share of the 
write-down on redevelopment costs. 
The board of estimate is particularly 
anxious about the payment default 
because the city has already paid for 
the federal government's share, on 
the presumption that the government 
would reimburse the city later—an 
expedient the city has been using to 
speed up redevelopment financing 
see January JouRNAL, page 12 
The Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion’s failure to make the reimburse- 
ment means the city is at present al- 
ready out over 10 million dollars and 
loath to risk increasing that amount 
on new Title I projects. 

Voicing the city’s apprehensions 
about any more Title I projects 
under the circumstances, New York's 
Mayor Robert Wagner told the board 
of estimate that a “prudent regard 
for the city’s funds” requires that the 
city take a “second look” at Title I 
operations. He asserted “We can 
under no circumstances afford to take 
title to additional land without [Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration] put- 
ting its money up at the time.” 

To explain its position in the con- 
troversy. HHFA harked back to the 
year-old dispute between the city and 
URA over the city’s Columbus Circle 
redevelopment project involving the 
citys perennially disputed new coli- 
seum. As originally approved (see 
December 1953 JourRNAL, page 402 
the project was to involve clearance 
of two square blocks (6.3 acres) and 
construction of two 14-story middle 
income apartment buildings, plus the 
coliseum building. Subsequently, 
however. Robert Moses, acting in his 
dual capacity as head of the city’s 
redevelopment agency and chairman 
of the Triborough Bridge and Tun- 
nel Authority (which will build the 
new coliseum), included a 20-story 
office building adjacent to the coli- 
seum in the plan and proceeded with 
the redevelopment work without 
gaining URA approval of the change. 

Some officials believe Mr. Mose’s 
change in plans raises questions about 
the project's eligibility for federal aid 
The added land for the 20-story 
structure, it is pointed out, would re- 
duce to less than 50 per cent the resi- 
dential reuse portion of the over-all 
site, hence changing the project's 
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BITTERLY OPPOSED PROJECT OPENS IN PITTSBURGH 


Recently opened for occupancy is the Pittsburgh housing authority's new St. Clair 
Village (shown above): 1089 low-rent dwelling units in row houses and apartment 
buildings in the wooded Henger Hill of Pittsburgh's south side. Completion of 
the project caps a victory the authority won several years ago when it over- 
came intense opposition from owners of Henger Hill property who opposed the 
project (see December 1950 Journal, page 428). 





“predominantly residential” status 
The new structure would also add to 
the reuse value of the land and 
would require some adjustment in the 
amount to be paid on the project by 
the federal government. 

In any event, URA has not ap- 
proved the plan change and the city 
has gone ahead with the redevelop- 
ment work anyway. This is a breach 
of contract, HHFA claims, since 
URA had committed about 6 million 
dollars in federal funds on the basis 
ol the original plan, not the revised 
one. HHFA’s recourse to the city's 
action has been to refuse to make ad- 
ditional payments on all Title I obli- 
gations to the city until the matter is 
straightened out. 

Long and short of the affair is that 
until the revised Columbus Circle 
project plan is approved by URA, 
the federal government will not make 
payments to any Title I project in 
the city and, in the absence of that 
payment, the New York City board 
of estimate is cold to launching any 
more Title I projects. 


PHA OKEYS NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
FOR OLD FOLKS IN SAN FRANCISCO 
The San Francisco housing author- 
ity has won federal approval of a 
new public housing project to b 
designed especially for the aged 
The Public Housing Administration 
okeyed plans in February after spe- 
cial details of the project—to hb 
about, 80 per cent occupied by old 


peopl were worked out with th 
authority 

Though plans for the new project 
are not yet complete, present expec- 
tations are that it will include totally 
216 units, cost 2.5 million dollars 
and be located adjacent to the au 
Plaza low-rent 


thority’s Francisco 


project of some 2400 units, now 
underway in the city’s Western Ad- 
dition area. Of the total 216 units 
176 will be 


aged persons and some of these will 


especially designed for 


be studio apartments for single per- 
sons. Tenancy for these latter units 
will be limited to widows and 
widowers who were originally ad- 
mitted to housing 


projects as full families. By moving 


other low-rent 
into the new project these single peo 
ple will thus be making room for full 
The bal 


ance of 40 units will be built to 


families in other projects 


accommodate young families so that 
old people will not feel isolated 
Federal approval for the project 
was accompanied by a few sugges 
tions subsequently accepted by thi 
authority. They 


ing the variance between the special 


included minimirz- 
new units and standard low-rent 
dwellings, inclusion of studio apart- 
ments in the projec t, and acquisition 
of firm commitments from local com- 
munity service agencies for equip- 
ment and programs to provide speci il 
activities for the aged residents 
Meanwhile. on the San Francisco 
redevelopment scene, the city’s 1 
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development agency recently initi- 
ated a double barreled plan for mov- 
ing the city’s old run-down produce 
market from its present location be- 
tween the financial district and the 
water front to more convenient and 
sanitary facilities on what is known 
as the South Basin site. Under the 
plan, both the present produce mar- 
ket area and the South Basin area 
would be acquired for redevelop- 
ment—they have both already been 
declared blighted. The South Basin 
area would be redeveloped for the 
new produce market area and the 
present market district would be 
overhauled to create a new water 
front park, a world trade center, 
a new technical and engineering 
center, and a new centrally located 
residential neighborhood. 

At last report, the plan was sched- 
uled to go before the city board of 
supervisors with the staunch back- 
ing of the chamber of commerce. 
the city planning department, the 
redevelopment agency, the local 
chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, and the city planning 
and housing association. 


PLAN TO USE TITLE | TO CREATE 
NEW PHILADELPHIA FOOD CENTER 

Another city planning to use fed- 
eral aid under Title I to help im- 
prove metropolitan wholesale food 
handling is Philadelphia, where plans 
were recently announced to redevelop 
#5 acres on the city’s southeast side 
into a new 100 million dollar food dis- 
tribution center. Plan is to make the 
area the city’s wholesale clearing 
house for all varieties of food, includ- 
ing sea foods, produce, and dairy 
products. 

Sponsored originally by the Greater 
Philadelphia Movement, the market 
center idea has now been turned over 
to a nonprofit corporation directed 
by 25 business, industrial, and civic 
leaders. According to present plans, 
the corporation will “create, develop, 
operate, and service” the huge food 
center but after it has been complete- 
ly developed and all financial obli- 
gations have been met, the market 
will eventually be owned by the city 
of Philadelphia. 

The corporation is now working 
out details of the market area plan 
and they will become the basis of an 
agreement with the Philadelphia re- 
development authority, which will 
acquire the site. The city planning 
commission has already certified the 
site for acquisition by the authority. 

Strong backing for the project has 
been given by Philadelphia’s Mayor 


Joseph S. Clark, Jr., who has indi- 
cated the city would aid the plan by 
providing land, streets, new sewers, 
and new water mains to serve the 
area. 

Major result of the new center is 
expected to be cheaper and more 
sanitary food for residents of the 
Philadelphia metropolitan area. 


MILWAUKEE LAW AIMS TO BLOCK 
UNTIMELY LAND IMPROVEMENTS 
In a move to prevent the city of 
Milwaukee from making financial 
trouble for itself, the Milwaukee 
common council early in February 
passed an ordinance designed to pre- 
vent investors from improving land 
that the city plans to acquire later 
for public projects. Reason for the 
new law is that heretofore the coun- 
cil has been powerless to deny per- 
mits to build on such land and the 
city has consequently had to pay 
more for the improved land when 
acquisition time came around. 
Here’s the way the new ordinance 
works. The common council’s capital 
improvements committee every year 
will prepare a map showing all lands 
the city proposes to take over in four 
categories: (a) lands to be acquired 
within the immediate two years, (b 
lands to be acquired in the two sub- 
sequent years, (c) lands not to be 
acquired for at least five years, and 
d) lands involved in a final plan- 
ning Title I redevelopment contract. 
When the city building inspector 
receives an application for a permit 
to build on lands labeled (a) or (b 
to be acquired within the next four 
years—the inspector may hold up 
the permit for 45 days. During that 
period the council must decide 
whether to buy the land or start 
acquisition proceedings on it im- 
mediately or authorize issuance of 
the permit. If the prospective builder 
wants to build on lands labeled (c 
or (d not to be acquired for at 
least five years—the permit would 
be issued with a notice stamped on 
the front advising not to make any 
long-term construction investments 
on the land. 


NEW BRUNSWICK REDEVELOPMENT 
STUDIED, OKEYED BY SURVEY FIRM 

The New Brunswick, New Jersey 
redevelopment agency is now going 
ahead with final planning of its 
New Brunswick Plaza redevelopment 
plan after calling in experts to prove 
its point about the practicality of 
the idea. 

Local critics of the plan claimed 
that the agency’s proposal—to rede- 
velop a four block blighted area in 





one of the city’s oldest neighborhoods 
into a shopping center—was imprac- 
tical and financially unsound because 
too many competing shopping centers 
already built or being built 
around the outskirts of the city and 
elsewhere in the county. 

To prove the value of its plan, 
the redevelopment agency called in 
the New York firm of Armstrong 
Associates to get their opinion. After 
several months of study, the survey 
agency reported that the plan was 
both practical and economically 
sound, noting (1) the population 
in the immediate area of the pro- 
posed plaza is now about 235,000; 
has increased 68 per cent over the 
1940 population figure; and shows 
signs of continuing to grow at an 
even faster rate; (2) the population 
around the plaza can be expected 
to spend about 60 per cent of their 
income in retail markets; and (3 
people living around the new plaza 
will probably shop there, since it 
will be much closer to them than 
any other shopping center. The sur- 
vey firm also noted that no new 
shopping areas have been built in the 


were 


city itself in about 30 years. 

The report concluded that the cost 
of construction of a department 
store, other retail stores, a hotel, 
an office and professional building, 
automobile show rooms, and a park- 
ing garage can be met out of antici- 
pated rents, parking revenue, and 
other income. 

The New Brunswick 
ment agency has already 
a planning grant from the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and has 
a capital grant reservation for fed- 
eral aid for the Plaza project. 


redevelop- 
acquired 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EFFORTS AID 
IN CHICAGO URBAN RENEWAL WORK 

Chicago’s urban renewal opera- 
tions have been forging 
ahead in recent months with the 
aid of both public and private enter- 
prise. 

On the public enterprise scene, 
three urban renewal projects were 
approved for the city in January and 
February by Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration Commissioner James W. 
Follin. The commissioner announced 
that federal capital grant funds were 
being allocated to Hyde Park pro}- 
ects ‘A’ and ‘B’ and a third project 
known as 79th and Western. 

Hyde Park ‘A’ is a 42.7-acre tract 
of deteriorating residential and com- 
mercial structures near the Univers- 
ity of Chicago on the city’s south- 
east side. Plans for redeveloping the 
area include construction of 712 
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dwelling units in row houses and 
apartments, a shopping center, and 
off-street parking at an estimated 
net project cost of over 9 million 
dollars (see August-September 1954 
JouRNAL, page 264). 

Hyde Park ‘B’ is located near ‘A’ 
and is a small 4.6-acre tract of resi- 
dential buildings, mostly decayed, 
that will be redeveloped primarily 
as a school playground plus a few 
new dwelling units. Net cost on the 
‘B’ site is pegged at almost $600,000. 

The 79th and Western redevelop- 
ment project involves redevelopment 
of 34 acres of blighted undeveloped 
land into a community of 269 pri- 
vately constructed homes in single- 
family houses and apartments. The 
redeveloper plans to set aside three 
acres as a park and playground. 

Meanwhile, private enterprise is 
beginning to play a larger role in 
Chicago’s slum clearance and rede- 
velopment work. The prominent 
Chicago realty firm of Arthur Rub- 
loff & Company recently put up for 
sale 64 new dwelling units in duplex 
structures built on land the firm 
acquired and cleared last year in one 
of the city’s oldest neighborhoods. 

The new Rubloff development, es- 
timated to have cost about $800,000, 
is the first of a series of privately 
financed slum clearance and new 
home building operations planned 
by the Community Development 
Corporation, a group of private in- 
vestors interested in rejuvenating the 
city’s older neighborhoods to help 
preserve a sound city tax base. 

The new development, located on 
a 2.5-acre site at 48th Street and 
Drexel Boulevard on Chicago’s south 
side, consists of ten duplex buildings, 
eight of them containing four units 
each and the other two containing 
16 each. Each unit has six rooms - 
living room, kitchen, and walled-in 
patio on the first floor and three 
bedrooms, bath, and den on the 
second—and is equipped with wash- 
ing machine, clothes dryer, and gas 
fired heating system. All the units 
will sell for $13,000, with a mini- 
mum down payment of $1500 and 
monthly mortgage payments of $70. 





NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 114) 

and fiscal and organizational ad- 
ministration. 

Professor Hemdahl is conducting 
the study on the basis of data re- 
ceived from 55 agencies concerned 
with urban renewal in cities of vary- 
ing size throughout the country. Ex- 
pectation is that several of these 
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HEALTH OFFICIALS, DOCTORS SPEAK OUT ON 
POOR HOUSING AS CAUSE OF POOR HEALTH 


“Housing conditions and the health of the public are closely 
related.” Doctors and public health officials from several parts of 
the country have testified along these lines recently, as noted below 


Cincinnati 

In People of the Shadows, a study of mortality rates in a slum 
section known as the Basin area of Cincinnati, Dr. Floyd Allen. 
director of research for the Public Health Federation, says 
housing as it exists today in the congested sections of the 
Basin is in and of itself one important factor in the high death 
rates for that area.’ He describes typical family living conditions in 
the area as overcrowded, unsanitary, and without central heat 
and terms them “veritable hotbeds for the spread of infectious 
diseases” and “hazards which contribute to higher fatality rates 
from accidents.” He finds the tuberculosis death rate 30 times 
higher in the Basin than in a standard housing area of the city. 
the pneumonia death rate eight times higher, and the home acci- 
dent rate five times higher. “Thus,” he says, “among people of the 
deep shadows——those living in the rock bottom slums—the losses of 

life from preventable causes have indeed been excessive.” 


Denver 
The Denver department of health and hospitals in a recent 
survey of housing conditions in the city termed today’s slum “one 
of the major obstacles to that physical, emotional, and social vigor, 
efficiency, and satisfaction which we conceive as the health objec- 
tive of today.” 


Washington 
Dr. T. R. Van Dellen, medical writer for the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, says of slum life: “It is difficult to follow the 
rules of health if forced to live in dark, deteriorated old dwellings 
with no hot water and poor toilet facilities. The same can be said 
when families are crowded into a small room or inadequate quar- 
ters in decaying, congested slum areas.” 


New York 

The New York Academy of Medicine declares that “housing 
affects health.” In a report completed a year ago on housing and 
health conditions in New York City, the academy’s housing sub- 
committee termed overcrowding “the greatest single evil” in housing 
conditions today. The report said better health standards could be 
achieved through improved housing conditions. The academy rec- 
ommended an educational program “designed to inculcate in the 
public mind the essentials of healthful housing and the responsi- 
bilities . . . for the maintenance of decent homes. . .” 





cities will be selected for more in- 
tensive study later. billion dollars worth of federally- 
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FIRST STOCK CERTIFICATES ISSUED 
BY RECONSTITUTED "FANNY MAE‘ 
Conversion of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association (Fanny 
Mae) from a publicly to a privately 
financed agency (see February 
JournaL, page 41) continued in 
February as FNMA made two new 
moves. Early in February it issued 
the first stock certificates under its 
new secondary mortgage market 
program and later in the month the 


owned residential mortgages under 
its management and liquidation pro- 
gram. 

The first stock certificate, issued 
to Mr. Bundy Colwell, president 
of the Colwell Company of Los 
Angeles, was face-valued at $400 
and represented 3 per cent of the 
amount of the first mortgage sold 
to FNMA under its new secondary 
mortgage market operation. Under 
FNMA’s new charter, the agency 
(Continued column one, page 125) 
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From War to Co-op Housing— 


a manager relates Pennypack Woods’ first mutual ownership days 


ARTHUR FRANK, first Executive Director of Philadelphia’s Pe nnypack Woods Home Ownership 


Association, tells the 


maintenance, 
J 


a cooperatively owned community. The exuberance of dedicated 


the families who were continuing as tenants, the 
ings, the lack of financial reserves were 


story of how 1000 families worked their way through the organizational, 
and human relations problems of shifting a federally-owned war housing project to 
“coo perators,” the hostility of 
poor physical condition of many of the build- 
Mr. Frank’s challenges. His conclusions, after almost two 


years of guiding the operation: cooperatives may or may not be answer to housing problem of 


middle- and lower-income families; in any case, 
must have some assurance of “staying put”; a“ 


On 120 acres of rolling terrain in 
the northeast section of Philadelphia, 
away from the hustle and bustle of 
the city, although within its limits, 
stands Pennypack Woods, “Philadel- 
phia’s Cooperative Community.” Its 
297 residential buildings, containing 
1000 dwelling units; its commercial 
building accommodating six stores; 
its administration and community 
building with its modern offices, 
maintenance shop, gymnasium, and 
meeting rooms—together all these 
structures form the perimeter of an 
attractive lawn area and_ athletic 
field. 

Outwardly, serenity and content- 
ment prevail and nothing is apparent 
to differentiate Pennypack Woods 
from other war housing projects. A 
series of identical flat roofed row 
houses (two to six units each), cul- 
de-sacs, close-quarter living, con- 
spicuous’ lack of — individualistic 
amenities and other characteristics 
add to the visitor’s innocent miscon- 
ception of the true nature of things 
that have taken place behind the 
scenes—and undoubtedly still are. 
For a surging internal “struggle” to 
change Pennypack Woods physically, 
materially, and spiritually, a struggle 
that started several vears ago, picked 
up in tempo some two years ago and 
will not let up until the motto of 
“Philadelphia’s Cooperative Com- 
munity” is actually fulfilled. 

The Past 

On August 1, 1952 title to Penny- 
pack Woods was transferred, after 
12 vears of United States govern- 
ment operation, to the Pennypack 
Woods Home Ownership Associa- 
tion. The price was $3,215,000. No 
down payment was required nor 
made. The 100 per cent mortgage 
taken back by the government is for 
45 years, 3 per cent interest. What 
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had been a great fight to make the 
purchase was over. The “pros” were 
exuberant, the “cons” depressed, and 
the neutrals confused. The feeling 
of insecurity that had hung over 
most of the occupants for so long 
was suddenly obliterated by a new 
lease on life and the “pros” became 
imbued with a sense of their new 
status as home owners. On the day 
the project’s ownership changed 
hands, the bonds that had been re- 
straining the will and desires of the 
pro-mutual people were released and 
thus began another experiment in 
housing. 

This is the picture as I found it 
on August 1, 1952. With but a few 
changes of major significance, the 
picture was appreciably improved 
on April 15, 1954, the day I left 
Pennypack Woods. What happened 
between those dates cannot be easily 
summarized but completely dominat- 
ing every action and every policy 
was the strain and stress of my re- 
strained and conservative manage- 
ment conceptions as against the ad- 
mirable but almost unquenchable 
desire of the group’s board of direc- 
tors to immediately put into effect 
practically every hope and dream 
nurtured during the years of non- 
ownership. 

The New Era 

After paying settlement costs, the 
association was left with no cash on 
hand. Financially it started from 
scratch. The transition from gov- 
ernment to private ownership was 
at first hectic but quickly settled into 
orderliness. Office personnel bore the 
brunt of those first confusing davs 
because the association had so con- 
centrated on purchase that it was 
not until the last moment that at- 
tention was directed to administra- 
tive organization and office pro- 


a 1000-family group can be too large; 
let George do it” attitude is out of place in a co-op. 
Mr. Frank prepared this statement some 12 months ago soon after leaving Pennypack 


members 


Woods. 


cedures. And during the transition, 
there was no sudden cessation of hot 
water tanks’ leaking or of soil pipes’ 
becoming blocked, so day-to-day 
maintenance had to go on without 
interruption. The pessimists started 
gloating in the anticipation that a 
complete breakdown in operations 
was inevitable. The optimists were 
hoping their faith would be fulfilled. 
Suffice it to say that my staff and I 
enthusiastically accepted the chal- 
lenge.. We were determined to pre- 
vent a breakdown in any element of 
operations and to avoid some of the 
consequences that usually follow a 
change of ownership. I believe we 
succeeded. 
The Residents 

I make a point of these matters be- 
cause, upon reflection back to the 
early days, I am convinced that the 
predominant problem and the one 
that did the most to interfere with 
our success was the composition 
of our resident group. On August 
1, 1952, of the 1000 resident fami- 
lies, only 580 were association 
members: 420 were tenants. This 
Sharp division presented an almost 
ridiculous situation for the man- 
agement: an owner-member rela- 
tionship with 58 per cent of the 
occupants and a landlord-tenant re- 
lationship with 42 per cent. Monthly 
charges to members for all purposes 
except utilities) were set at $30.50, 
$35. and $38 for one-. two-. and 
three-bedroom units, _ respectively. 
Tenant charges were $33, $38.40 
and $42. In addition to bookkeeping 
difficulties and the initial problem 
of separating the two categories, we 
were confronted with the fact that 
the bulk of the tenant group rep- 
resented the hard core of a strong, 
vociferous, fighting opposition that 
had fought the purchase with liter- 
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ature, rumor, loud speakers, court 
actions, and all other weapons at 
their disposal. 

| had the questionable distinction 
of playing the part of two different 
managers, each type controlled by 
the person on the other side of my 
desk. If he were a member, the dis- 
cussion involved his rights and priv- 
ileges as an owner. If he were a 
tenant, I then became a landlord. 
To ease my problem, I made it 
mandatory for my secretary to iden- 
tify and: “label” any visitor before 
inviting him into my office. Even so, 
it was a bit confusing, especially on 
those few occasions when my visitor 
was mislabeled. This situation grad- 
ually changed as vacating tenants 
were replaced by owner-members 
and, when I left, there were 930 
members in residence; 70 tenants. 
It is definitely possible that by the 
end of the second year of operation, 
the project was occupied entirely 
by owner-members. 

It always was difficult to inculcate 
into the minds of a large number 
of members that as individuals they 
owned a part of Pennypack Woods 
and that they were expected to 
demean themselves as owners. But 
their demands and attitudes made it 
obvious that they were unimpressed 
with their ownership and had joined 
the association only because they felt 
it was the expedient thing to have 
done at the moment. All this despite 
the almost constant distribution of 
educational literature, meetings, etc. 
This group is there just for the ride 
and only until they can afford to 
change trains. Their disinterest 
their apathy—their refusal to do that 
which is expected of a cooperative 
owner-member impedes the desired 
progress of the project and their con- 
tinued occupancy prevents new 
members from coming in—members 
who could be—as I shall later dis- 
cuss—potential assets to the com- 
munity. The group with this attitude 
represented a comparatively large 
block of the member population 
during my tenure. 

Another group, somewhat less in 
number, had “caught on” and were 
the backbone of the movement. They 
were responsible for the confidence 
found throughout the project that 
Pennypack is here to stay and that 
the hopes and dreams of its founders 
will eventually be realized. 

And, finally, there was the group 
that was at once the most avid, con- 
scientious, unconditionally pro-mutu- 
al in the organization. It consisted 
of the nine members of the board 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1955 1954 
February 90,000 75.000 
First two months 178,000 141,600 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistic 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1955 1954 
February $1.056.000,000 $ 792,000,000 


First two months $2,190,000,000 $1,574,000,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


Total two- and multi-famil) 
February 1955 February 1954 


Numbet 9.400 10,500 
Per cent to total 10.4 13.9 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


February First two February First two 

1955 months 1955 1954 months 1954 
Private 88.600 176.400 73,900 139,000 
Public 1,400 1.600 1,300 2.600 
lotal 90,000 178,000 75,200 141,600 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


METROPOLITAN, NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


February 1955 February 1954 
Metropolitan 64,800 53,500 
Nonmetropolitan 25,200 21,700 
Total 90,000 75,200 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1955 1954 
January $2.024,360,000 $1,372,242.000 
During January, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes 
was written in the amount of $252,393,000. Also during January, a total 
of $622,155,000* in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal 
Housing Administration, Veterans 
Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 


In amounts of $20,000 or less 


1955 1954 
January 284,311 218.092 
Source Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
Under Titles 11, VI, VIII, and 1X) 


February First two February First two 
1955 months 1955 1954 months 1954 
Dwelling units 1.499 2.086 1,399 2,681 
Dollar amount $11,710.000 $16,309,000 $12,994,000 $25,269,000 
Source Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction 


1955 1954 
January 2.65 2.58 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
1947-1949 100) 


February 1955 February 1954 
122.5* 119.2 
*All time high. 
Source Sureau of Labor Statistics 
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of directors, the chairmen and mem- 
bers of the membership, street rep- 
resentatives, and community activi- 
ties committees. This group, totalling 
about 50 persons, personified the fuel 
that kept the machine running. 
Without them, Pennypack could 
never hope to survive. Yet, in some 
respects, they unwittingly hurt their 
cause. 

(he board of directors as it oper- 
ated while I was with the associa- 
tion, was composed of nine associa- 
tion members duly elected by the 
membership for varying terms. Their 
devotion, generated by their pride 
in being directors and by the re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to them; their 
unstinting efforts, motivated by an 
insatiable desire to effectuate a long- 
term program in short order; their 
almost utter lack of a conception of 
time, which resulted in constant 
meetings, both general and special: 
all these characteristics describe in 
some way the top “governing” body 
as I knew it. The board members 
worked in plants, offices, and govern- 
ment agencies. They gathered at 
night to discuss and argue the affairs 
of Pennypack. But their zealousness 
sometimes adversely reflected upon 
their good intentions and, when I 
attempted to apply the brakes, I was 
generally looked upon with disfavor 
by some directors. While I do not 
in any way wish to create the im- 
pression that I had set myself up as 
the elder statesman, I did try to 
channel my advice along the lines 
of checks and balances. And that 
way lies a stony path for a cautious 
and conservative co-op manager. 

I shall always be thankful to the 
board, as a body and individually, 
for adhering to the policies of keep- 
ing their interference with my man- 
agement at a minimum and prohib- 
iting board members from filling any 
paid positions. This course of con- 
duct immeasurably contributed to 
the freedom of my position and to 
the success of the association. 

The Buildings 

As of the date of purchase, Penny- 
pack was actually an unknown quan- 
tity. Of course, there was no diffi- 
culty in coming to an immediate con- 
clusion that the frame buildings were 
urgently in need of paint, for they 
were dreary and unsightly. Nor did 
it take any ingenuity to conclude 
that broken sidewalks and disinte- 
grated curbs had to be replaced and 
that expensive hot water replacement 
tanks, heater units, etc., etc., were 
of maior financial importance. And 
it certainly was no problem to de- 
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cide that much time would have to 
elapse before sufficient funds could 
be accumulated to meet the bill. 

But no one knew that the under- 
pinnings of many buildings had been 
so ravaged as to require immediate 
and extensive repairs and replace- 
ments. The roofs were quickly run- 
ning their physical and_ statistical 
course; equipment had to be re- 
placed; sufficient operating inven- 
tories of maintenance supplies had 
to be accumulated. 

I continually voiced some of my 
conceptions of sound management, 
i.e., that the dwelling buildings and 
dwelling units must be, above all 
else, functionally sound; that pre- 
ventive maintenance is always more 
economical than corrective; that 
financial reserves must be on hand 
at all times to meet “repair, main- 
tenance, and replacement” require- 
ments. The board was always in 
wholehearted agreement but I was 
frequently reminded that my con- 
ceptions had to be elastic. Time and 
finances were at times incompatible. 

It is somewhat difficult within the 
short space of 20 months to make 
a reality out of programs that would 
not only ordinarily consume years 
to accomplish but involve the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. But time was not the 
obstacle. The difficulty was how to 
split each revenue dollar so that the 
property was properly maintained, 
operating costs covered, and the de- 
sired improvements provided for 
financially. But the dollar was split 
and the buildings were well on their 
way to being made structurally sound 
and resurfaced when I left Penny- 
pack. After only one year of co- 
operative life, Pennypack and its sup- 
porters realized the accomplishment 
of their first objective: all one-bed- 
room buildings (150 units) were at- 
tractively resurfaced with asbestos 
shingles and gaily painted. 

Committees 

The membership committee is the 
judge and jury that decides the fate 
of applicants for association member- 
ship. At a stated time, applicants 
appear before members of the com- 
mittee and the interviews presum- 
ably produce evidence that the 
applicants are either good timber for 
a cooperative or lack that certain 
something a cooperator must have. 
Just as vital as sufficient income, 
good credit. etc., the committee be- 
lieves, are the applicant’s interest in 
hobbies and community activities: 
his willingness to purchase his food 
requirements in the co-op grocery 


store, to deal with the credit union, 
to like his neighbors, and, above all 
else, to believe in the principles ot 
mutual home ownership. 

While a certain amount of ma- 
terial evidence can be made available 
to the adjudicators of membership, 
the predominant factor is always the 
human one and experience taught 
us that not all applicants really mean 
what they say. The true test comes 
after admission and it was not un- 
common for the pre-admission “there 
is nothing like cooperative living” 
member never to present himself 
after admission except to pay month- 
ly charges. What was judged to be 
a community spirited person might 
turn out to be a hibernator. But a 
substantial number of non-partic- 
ipants may be good cooperators wait- 
ing for a fire to be built under them 
or to be taken by hand and led to 
the greener pastures. 

Our street representative commit- 
tee consisted of one member from 
‘ach of the 36 streets. These individ- 
uals volunteered uncounted hours 
during the promotion campaign to 
purchase and as a group were un- 
doubtedly responsible for bringing 
ownership to the association. They 
were the workhorses of the organi- 
zation when I was at Pennypack 
whenever there was a job to be done. 

Personally . . . 

Many impressions remain with 
me of my days at Pennypack and 
I am certain I left many behind. 
As an individualist who never sought 
to recklessly or arbitrarily impose his 
principles but earnestly and sincerely 
tried to lead the way, I met with 
occasional opposition from officials. 
It was natural and healthy that the 
board and I be on opposite sides at 
times because in that way subjects 
were thoroughly considered and good 
decisions made. However, opposition 
was constant from a few who dislike 
even themselves. But I was contin- 
ually under a cloud created by the 
impression that because I was always 
“business,” I was therefore automat- 
ically a non-cooperator. Too much 
business was felt by some to be in- 
compatible with the conception of 
what a true cooperator should be. 

Practically everyone was in agree- 
ment that during the first era of the 
venture, the association had to be in 
the hands of an experienced houser 
and a sound businessman. I was 
awarded the title of non-cooperator 
by some members when I disagreed 
as to when the first era ended and a 
new one began. 

Low-cost cooperatives may or may 
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not be the answer to the housing 
problem of the middle- and lower- 
income groups. I believe they are 
still in the experimental stage and 
much has yet to be done and more 
time must be allowed before final 
judgment can be reached. But I am 
definitely of the opinion that large 
projects such as Pennypack can at- 
tain the super-ideals that engender 
such movements only after sur- 
mounting great difficulties. Large 
projects are burdensome and top 
heavy with numbers when bogged 
down by large blocs of apathetic 
members. Too many cooks can spoil 
a meal and too many disinterested 
members can spoil a cooperative. 
While there is strength in numbers, 
that very strength becomes an almost 
impenetrable wall when the bulk 
either refuses, or has no desire, to 
budge. 

There can never exist in a co-op 
the attitude of “let George do it”. 
Everyone’s name must be “George” 
if a project is to truly fulfill the 
principles of cooperative living. An 
almost absolute necessity to insure 
the success of planned living is that 
all members stay put, for the com- 
position of a cooperative must be a 
group of families who believe sin- 
cerely in long-term home ownership, 
im a group neighborhood. Constant 
turnover defeats the ideal. 

I am seriously convinced that the 
usual requirements of a co-op man- 
ager must be supplemented with his 
ability to keep his feet on the ground 
and his head in the clouds. In that 
way his stony path can feel like a bed 
of roses. 


NEWS NOTES— 
(Continued from page 121) 
may accrue private capital through 
sale of FNMA common stock in an 
amount equal to 3 per cent of the 
amount of mortgages sold to the 
association. Although the common 
stock may be issued initially only to 
mortgage sellers, it is freely trans- 
ferable and FNMA imposes no re- 
strictions as to who may hold it. The 
association is now authorized to is- 
sue both common and _ preferred 
stock to obtain funds for running 
its secondary market operation. 
Later in February FNMA offered 
for sale to private investors over 2 
billion dollars in government owned 
mortgages 88,000 FHA-insured 
mortgages totaling about 750 mil- 
lion dollars and 244,000 VA-guaran- 
teed mortgages valued at approxi- 
mately 1.6 billion dollars. The 
mortgages cover property in almost 
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Capital Grant 
Reservations 


Projects 280 
Locations 188° 
Amount $385,143,368 


Planning Advances 
Authorized 


Projects 299 
Amount $14,654,945 


Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


loans. 





Applications 
1,111 


*Excluding cancellations. 


Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, ‘54 


PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT — URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of February 28, 1955) 
Projects by Current Status 


Approved for 
Preliminary Final 


Planning Planning Execution 
82 81 59 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 


*Smaller than the sum of components because some cities have projects in 
more than one category. Locations are in 28 states, the District of Columbia, 


*Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed temporary 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (TITLE Ill — HA49) 
(As of February 28, 1955) 


Program Reservations Approved 


“Includes 41 states, the District 


Approved for 
Approved for 


Capital Grant 
Contracts 
Authorized 

62 85 
$139,058,637° $157,659,782 


Temporary Loans 
Authorized 


Source: URA Report of Operations 


Units States 
349,233! 16: 


of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 





Requested 
Localities 1,104 
Units 348,123 


Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 


Approved by 
President 
1,080 


345,073 





Number 
1,081 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 


Units 
345,346 





Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Projec ts 


393 796 


Localities 





Units 
225,347 
Site Approved 
Localities 981 
Units 254.074 
Projects 1,751 





Progress of Projects 


Construction Started Completed 


784 75 
194,389 164,348 
1,337 5256 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 
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every state and yield from 4 to 4% 
per cent. FNMA President J. S. 
Baughman points out that prospec- 
tive purchasers of the mortgages 
now have the opportunity to select 
mortgages in which they are inter- 
ested in contrast to past offerings, 
with purchasers obligated to buy a 
complete package of mortgages. 
Mortgages selected are reserved for 
15 days, during which time the 
mortgage document may be exam- 
ined. Multi-family housing mort- 


gages are sold on a negotiation basis. 


HHFA PROGRAMS DWELLING UNITS 
IN THREE CRITICAL HOUSING AREAS 


The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in February announced pro- 
gramming of temporary housing for 
two critical defense areas—Mission, 
Texas and Key West, Florida — and 
in March announced programming 
of permanent housing in a third 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona, This pro- 
(Continued column three, page 134) 
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GIVE THE KIDS A PLAYGROUND TO USE 


and they'll stay out of mischief... 


TEEN-AGERS WILL KEEP OUT OF TROUBLE 
if their social life is focused around 
organized sports, dances, special events . . 


THE OLD FOLKS? 


—whip up an old timers club, so they can 
enjoy themselves and keep each other company 


All good ideas, mos: local 
housing authorities seem to agree 
but putting them to work poses prob- 
lems of money, space, equipment, 
supervision. And sponsorship _ is 
another question — should _ project 
management take the lead or should 
a tenant organization do the job (see 
February JOURNAL, page 66)? How 
much initiative should come from 
“outside”’—from city recreation de- 
partments, schools, churches, settle- 
ment houses? Then too, what kind 
of programs would be both success- 
ful and still within the scope and 
capacity of housing project staff, ten- 
ants, and assisting Community agen- 
cies? 

Here are some answers that have 
been developed in Cleveland; De- 
catur, Illinois; Vallejo, California: 
Little Rock: Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania; and Memphis. 


Cleveland 

A tenant recreational council has 
always been the spark behind com- 
munity activities at the Cleveland 
housing authority’s 438-unit River- 
side Park. Project manager James B. 
Bennett recalls that tenant sponsor- 
ship of their own recreational activ- 
ities dates back to 1946, when the 
project was a war housing develop- 
ment. Subsequent conversion of the 
project to low-rent use radicalls 
changed make-up of the tenancy and 
previous communities activities, con- 
sidered to have been on too high a 
cultural level and too costly for 
average low-income families, gave 
way to a set of new activity prefer- 
ences, as indicated by a survey of the 
new tenants. 

The presently functioning recrea- 
tion council was formed in 1950 
under a constitution that states that 
it shall be the council’s prime objec- 
tive “to promote community activi- 
ties for the residents of Riverside 
Park Estate and the surrounding 
community as a whole, and to curb 


juvenile delinquency by affording 


recreational activities and programs 
for teen-agers and juniors.” The con- 
stitution’s various articles set up five 
annually elected officers, outline dues 
and membership requirements, estab- 
lish meeting times, and authorize 
eight standing committees to handle 
council operations. 

Also included in the council’s con- 
stitution are several safeguard clauses 
for the project management. Part ot 
the council’s stated purpose is that: 
“Tt shall not seek to direct the tech- 
nical activities of the project man- 
agement nor to affect their policies.” 
And again: “... the policies of this 
organization shall be in harmony 
with the policies of the management 
of this estate.” 

Among the assignments of the 
eight standing committees of the 
council are juvenile recreation, teen- 
age recreation, a motion picture pro- 
gram, publicity, a benefit fund for 
council members and their families. 
and ways and means to finance these 
operations. 

At present the council’s activities 
are quite extensive—they include 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, junior and 
senior ceramics clubs, dance classes. 
a whole flock of hobby clubs, a 
Golden Age Club for aged tenants. 
weekly movies, a baseball program. 
and a monthly project newspaper. 
In addition, the council sponsors an- 
nual Halloween and Christmas par- 
ties and periodic clean-up-pick-up 
campaigns. Almost all of the coun- 
cil’s activities are carried on in the 
project’s community space and on its 
playgrounds and lawns. 

A few notes about attendance hint 
at the program’s popularity: average 
attendance at weekly Girl Scout 
meetings is about 18, three other 
children’s groups together have a 
regular turnout of about 34. The 
weekly tap dancing class, divided into 
three groups, has an enrollment of 81 
and an average attendance of 50. 
The weekly leathercraft class brings 
out about 18 members every week. 
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To finance itself, the council pe- 
riodically holds cake bakes and rum- 
mage sales. In June of 1952 the 
council staged an outdoor carnival 
that gained widespread publicity, a 
great deal of community participa- 
tion, and a profit for the council 
sufficient to expand its scope of reg- 
ular activities. 

Much of the tenant recreation 
council’s success has reportedly re- 
sulted from gaining outside help to 
support various phases of its pro- 
gram, one of the most important 
assists coming from the Cleveland 
city recreation department. Recog- 
nizing the real interest and enthu- 
siasm behind the council’s recreation 
program, the department has pro- 
vided trained instructors and leaders 
to handle classes and hobby clubs and 
to manage the sports programs. It 
also provided a baseball field for the 
project by leveling and grading some 
unimproved property on the project 
site. Another break for the baseball 
program came from the local Ki- 
wanis club when it “adopted” the 
ball teams and supplied them with 
baseball equipment, uniforms, and 
entrance fees into the city’s baseball 
league. . 

Community participation also 
shows up prominently in the council's 
annual Christmas party, when local 
merchants, civic organizations, and 
manufacturers make donations of 
money for gifts, prizes, and candy 
for the estimated 800 kids from the 
project and surrounding community. 

On the other hand, the project 
recreation council joins with outside 
organizations in a variety of. charity 
drives, in civil defense operations, 
and in city-wide sports competitions. 
The council regularly works in co- 
operation with local neighborhood 
civic groups and organizations and, 
according to Mr. Bennett, serves the 
added purpose of helping to orient 
project neighbors and community or- 
ganizations as to the purpose and 
operation of public housing devel- 
opments. 

Evaluating the whole tenant rec- 
reation council, Mr. Bennett asseris 
that the project management “‘is 
proud of the recreation council and 


its many achievements. It has aided 
in a better understanding between 
management and residents. It has de- 
creased the problems of manag 
ment.” 

Decatur, Illinois 

Another method of developing and 
sustaining a community activities 
program has had a longtime period 
of testing in Decatur, Illinois. At the 
housing authority’s 454-unit Long- 
view Place, recreational activities are 
instigated and directed by a trained 
professional from the city recreation 
department. For the last ten years 
Mrs. Merle Miller, employed by the 
department, has been assigned to the 
project on a full time basis. 

At present Mrs. Miller is running 
a year-round recreation program 
exc epting only the final two weeks 
of August At her disposal is the 
project playground with its swings, 
slides, crawl tunnels, and gymnastic 
apparatus, plus the project’s com- 
munity building, consisting of three 
large assembly or game rooms and 4 
kitchen. These facilities are used 
through a cooperative scheduling 
program with the project manage- 
ment. 

All equipment used in the rec- 
reation program is owned by_ the 
authority and maintained by a $400 
a year appropriation from the pro}- 
ect’s community activities budget. 

Every day, from 9 to 11:30, Mrs 
Miller directs a play group for three- 
and four-year olds, who engage in 
singing, folk dancing, games, handi- 
craft, and field trips. Supplementing 
this activity is a project mothers club 
that arranges for one mother to help 
manage the kids each morning. The 
same mothers club also helps pay for 
periodically held birthday parties 

In the afternoons, a program ot 
dances, sports, and games are held 
for children of fifth and sixth grade 
levels, both for project children and 





































Children at Vallejo's Floyd Terrace 
project enjoy Millott Center Playground 
equipment while crowds gather for cen- 
ter dedication ceremony. See page 129. 








other children from the school ad- 
jacent to the project. Also held every 
afternon from 3 to 4:30 is a handi- 
craft session, open to anyone who 
wishes to participate. With craft sup- 
plies costing only a few cents, the 
participants make vases, jewelry 
boxes, and various holiday articles: 
Christmas tree trimmings, valentines, 
kites, May baskets. 

In the spring and summer many 
project activities are coordinated 
with city-wide programs and project 
children engage in baseball, kite, and 
marble tournaments. Every July the 
project children also participate in 
the city’s annual music festival. 

Another group also meeting reg- 
ularly at Longview Place is the Get- 
Together Club, for older tenants 
They now have about 18 members 
and meet twice a month for a pot- 
luck meal. 

To supplement the authority’s and 
the city’s financial contribution to 
this program, the adults of Longview 
Place have organized a community 
club that meets every Tuesday even- 
ing for a bunco party, the profits of 
which go toward the purchase of 
supplies. Money from coke machines 
is also used for this purpose. The 
community club also holds square 
dances in the winter months for 
adults and their friends. 


Little Rock 

Encouraging project tenant partic- 
ipation in city-wide programs is 
another route into a community ac- 
tivities job. In Little Rock, Arkansas, 
for example, nearly half of the aged 
tenants at the Little Rock housing 
authority’s Highland Courts are now 
joining in a city-wide Senior Citizens 
program. 

The program got started not long 
ago when the Greater Little Rock 
Community Council set up a com- 
mittee to look into the problem ot 
the city’s aged. Out of its work devel- 
oped the city-wide Senior Citizens 
program, composed of local club 
units throughout the metropolitan 
area. Major objectives of the pro- 
gram are to provide recreation, study 
facilities, and vocational training to 
older citizens. Backing the program 
is a grant from the Ford Foundation 
Fund for Adult Education. 

Some of the first local clubs to 
form were the Senior Citizens Club 
at the Highland Park project of the 
Little Rock housing authority and 
the Grandmothers Club at the Silver 
City project of the North Little 
Rock housing authority. Though the 
whole program is relatively new, the 
Senior Citizens Club is now meeting 
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Memphis project boys in bicycle workshop. Project activities also include teen-age 
clubs, ball teams, and summer recreation directed by the city recreation department. ' 
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Older residents of Cleveland's Riverside Park enjoy evening recrea- 
tion (above). Project newspaper is run off by resident (below) 
with help from her two sons, who deliver the paper. 
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on a regular monthly basis and the 
Grandmothers Club has already gone 
into a doll dressing operation for the 
benefit of needy children at Christ- 
mas time. 

The entire senior citizens program 
in Little Rock is still in the formative 
stage but present hopes include con- 
struction of a senior citizens center 
for social gatherings and for studies 
and vocational training. Projected 
plans also include calling on indus- 
try to furnish employment oppor- 
tunities for retired persons whom the 
senior Citizens group hopes to train 
for the work. 


Vallejo 


Something unique in the way of 
providing a playground for housing 
project children was demonstrated 
early this year when the Vallejo, 
California housing authority dedi- 
cated Millott Center at its Floyd 
Terrace project. 

The authority laid out the play- 
ground on its own land and stocked 
it largely with equipment dismantled 
from closed temporary war housing 
projects. The relocated equipment 
was all purchased with funds from 
the tenant councils of the defunct 
projects. 

And, in dedicating the project to 
the late Julius P. Millott—until his 
death last year a commissioner of the 
authority and a long-time participant 
in many community activities for 
children—the authority gained ad- 
ditional equipment for the play- 
ground. Mr. Millott’s fellow mem- 
bers of Washington Lodge Number 
7, Knights of Pythias, honored his 
memory by donating a drinking foun- 


tain to the playground and fellow , 


members of Lodge 252 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
donated a new four-board see-saw in 
Mr. Millott’s memory. 


Montgomery County 


An indication of the willingness of 
tenants to participate in community 
activities comes from Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania where a 60-day record 
in community organizing has recently 
taken place at the Penn Village 
project of the Montgomery County 
Housing Authority. 

Up until September 1 of 1954 
there were apparently no community 
activities whatsoever in the 217-unit 
Penn Village. At that time Sigmund 
S. Harrison, who had been vice- 
chairman of the authority, took over 
as executive director and immediately 
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recreation leaders. 





ADVANCE TENANT ACTIVITIES IN NEWARK 


The Newark housing authority has taken a step toward providing 
more recreational facilities for children in all its projects. The 
authority has allocated $100,000 from unused development funds 
for playgrounds at three of the city’s 11 low-rent projects. The 
Newark board of education will staff the play areas with trained 


Hayes Homes, one of the projects included in the recreation plan, 
already has a tenant activities program sponsored by a local settle- 
ment house. Fuld Neighborhood House conducts craft classes, clubs. 
sports, and social activities and runs a day nursery for project res- 
idents. Louis Danzig, Newark housing authority executive director. 
praised the settlement house group for helping to reduce delin- 
quency with its program and for providing leadership to tenants in 
developing their social and recreational activities. 








put into action a community recrea- 
tion program. 

Results: by early December a Boy 
Scout troop of 35 boys was organ- 
ized; a Girl Scout group of 35 girls 
began to take shape; parents or- 
ganized to work out bus service and 
other community problems; a 
grounds and planning committee was 
formed to improve traffic safety 
around the project, starting off with 
a sign posting operation; a sewing 
class was organized and a local mer- 
chant offered to supply three sewing 
machines, with plans made for get- 
ting professional instruction; a proj- 
ect lending library was set up, with 
books donated by tenants, cataloging 
help offered by the local public li- 
brary, and book shelves constructed 
by the maintenance superintendent; 
a project newspaper began publica- 
tion; and a Christmas party and 
Christmas carol program began to 
take shape. 

Understandably proud of the two- 
month record, Mr. Harrison ob- 
served: “It has been a most enjoy- 
able experience to me. There is no 
better method of becoming ac- 
quainted with tenants . these ac- 
tivities bring about a community 
pride, lessening of vandalism, and 
injection of community spirit and 
neighborliness.” 


Memphis 


Neighborhood churches can also 
originate community activities for 
housing projects—witness the Mens 
Fellowship of the Central Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church in Mem- 
phis. The men decided some time 
ago to do something for boys in the 
neighborhood—and the _neighbor- 
hood includes the Lamar Terrace 


public housing project. So they set 
up a Friday evening bicycle repair 
and rehabilitation program, mainly 
to provide the boys with bicycles but 
also to teac h them something con- 
structive. Their first “clients” were 
all from Lamar Terrace, boys recom- 
mended by the project manager, 
John Golightly. 

The program, planned for boys 12 
to 14, includes rebuilding, sanding, 
painting, and waxing old bicycles 
under the supervision of men from 
the church congregation—including 
a plumber, painter, detective, engi- 
neer, bakery route man, machinist 

. and even a professional bicycle 
repairman. 

Neighborhood businessmen have 
also cooperated in the operation by 
contributing money for tools and by 
selling equipment to the boys at cost. 
A delivery service provides free pick- 
up of any bicycles or bicycle parts 
that anyone offers to contribute. 

“We're trying to give these boys 
an opportunity to do what they want 
to do and be what they want to be,” 
the men from the church explain. 
“The bicycles are just the beginning. 
Next summer we hope to buy power 
mowers and let the boys earn money 
by cutting grass. We'd like to see this 
become a real boys’ club with many 
interests.” 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation 








NAREB OKEYS A FOURTH OF FUNDS 
ASKED FOR BUILD AMERICA BETTER 


The “no slums by *60” campaign 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards will continue—but not 
on the level of the $100,000 budget 
proposed last November at the time 
of the association’s national conven- 
tion (see January JOURNAL, page 
17). At NAREB’s winter board of 
directors meeting, $25,000 was ap- 
proved for the program—over twice 
the $10,000 allocation provided in 
1954 but just a quarter of the amount 
requested for the campaign. 

Behind the decrease in funds re- 
quested for the 1955 program was a 
deferment of efforts to increase 
NAREB national dues $5 annually. 
The dues issue will come up again in 
May. 

Meanwhile NAREB’s Build Amer- 
ica Better Council advanced its pro- 
eram with the launching of its sec- 
ond annual housing modernization 
contest, open to NAREB members. 
Top award winners for rehabilitation 
jobs begun after September 1, 1954 
will receive free trips to NAREB’s 
national convention. The three top 
winners last year converted old dwell- 
ings inte middle-income units. Wash- 
ineton, D. CC. realtor Herman 
Schmidt fixed up a series of small 
multi-family dwellings. Mrs. Flora K. 
Fierney of Louisville converted a 
70-year-old mansion into 14 
room and five one-room units. Ed- 
ward Roodberg, Los Angeles, re- 
habilitated a 60-year-old single-fam- 
ily house. 


two- 


WILMINGTON REALTORS PLAN 
"IDEAL" LOW-COST DWELLING 

An “ideal minimum house” can be 
built for $5000, according to the Wil- 
mington, North Carolina board of 
realtors. The board submitted plans 
for such a house to the city council 
in February as a part of a series of 
recommendations for solving the 
problem of housing low-income fami- 
lies evicted from substandard dwell- 
ings in Wilmington’s housing code en- 
forcement program. 

Two plans were submitted—one 
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for a $5000 house, the other for a 
£6000 home. Both prices would in- 
clude construction costs, price of the 
lot, and costs for loans. Presumably, 
the construction plans would meet 
minimum standards prescribed by the 
city’s housing code. The board did 
not estimate in the costs anticipated 
profit from sale or rental of the units 
but suggested that they could be 
rented respectively for $37.50 and 
$45.00 monthly. 

To meet the city’s kousing needs, 
the board also suggested that exist- 
ing housing be repaired and remod- 
eled if reconditioning costs would not 
exceed half the value of the prop- 
erty. They said such rehabilitation 
would be feasible if prospective ten- 
ants could “conveniently pay an in- 
crease in rent commensurate with the 
improved condition of the property.” 

The realtors further asked that the 
city campaign to obtain better mort- 
gage terms for home improvement by 
changing the attitudes of outside 
lending institutions toward Wilming- 
ton’s economic condition. And, the 
board suggested that the city help to 
keep lot prices low by taking a “real- 
istic’ approach to increasing assess- 
ments for street improvement pro- 
grams and by “avoiding complicated 
subdivision ordinances, which will 
increase lot prices. 

On the subject of public housing. 
the board implied that there are over- 
income Wilmington’s 
projects who, if evicted, would make 
room for families dis- 
displaced from condemned dwellings. 
The board need for 
“further public housing” but instead, 
called for of low- 
rent projects to find the tenants who 
“are capable of buying or renting 
their How- 
ever, the housing authority's reexami- 
nation of tenant 


families in 
low-income 
could see no 


an “honest survey” 


own houses elsewhere.” 


rents and incomes 
for its 1000-unit low rent program in 
January showed average income to be 
$1700 and average rent to be $26.74 

about 29 per cent lower than the 
rent proposed for the board of real- 
tor’s “ideal minimum house.” 





TEACH CONSERVATION AND HOME 
MAINTENANCE IN TWO CITIES 

Wealthy suburban residents ot 
Shorewood, Wisconsin are learning 
home maintenance techniques as a 
means of conserving their property 
and in New York City children of 
the slums are learning housing im- 
provement as a means of getting rid 
of blight. 

In Shorewood, a 
suburb, a 


Milwaukee 
local civic study group 
during March sponsored a series of 
workshop sessions to make home- 
owners in the community 
the need to conserve their. property 


aware ol 


Objectives of the series were to give 
residents an understanding of the 
economic and social aspects of com- 
munity conservation and of the skills 
and knowledge necessary to do home 
repair and 


weekly 


and 


maintenance jobs. Six 
featured 
demonstrations by architects, 
builders, and suppliers of home ma- 
terials on remodeling, 


sessions discussions 


electrical wir- 
ing, plumbing, heating, lighting, and 
kitchen planning. Village officials 
explained local zoning and building 
regulations. 

And in a New York City slum 
area eight to 12 year olds are learn- 
ing housing maintenance. The 
being conducted in a 
public school through what is called 
curriculum.” The training 
is going forward in a neighborhood 
where a 12 block pilot housing stand- 
ards enforcement program is under- 
way. According to deputy build- 
ing commissioner Mrs. Bernice P. 
Rogers, the enforcement program 
is benefitting from the public school 
training. She also said that landlord- 
tenant clinics in the area had been 
successful and she emphasized that 
enforcement programs cannot be ef- 
fective unless they are accompanied 
by education programs. She called 
for the expansion of educational pro- 
grams and termed formal housing 
training for slum children a vital 
factor in getting rid of slums. 


( lasses are 


a “core 


THREE CITIES REPORT STAFF SIZE 
KEY TO HOUSING CODE PROGRAM 
Adequate staff to do the housing 
inspection job is essential to the suc- 
cess of housing law enforcement. ac- 
cording to Philadelphia officials. And 
they found 
early this 


a compromise solution 


year to the problem of 
increasing their inspection team. 
Memphis and Washington, D.C. 


have also recently faced up to the 
staff size problem. 
Philadelphia’s 72 man housing in- 


spection team will not be increased 
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to 103 inspectors as originally re- 
quested. But Walter S. Pytko, li- 
censes and inspections commissioner, 
has been able to add to the enforce- 
ment staff by using 17 men who 
specialize in inspecting street en- 
croachments and the city’s 30,000 
signs and billboards. The 89 men 
will be doing five inspection jobs 
fire, sanitation, housing, streets, and 
signs. Commissioner Pytko says they 
will not be able to finish the job of 
inspecting almost 100,000 dwelling 
units this year. 

‘To speed its housing code enforce- 
ment drive, Memphis has increased 
the number of building inspectors 
from four to eight. And, the numbe: 
of fire and health department in- 
spectors assigned to the rehabilitation 
program staff has been upped from 
two to six. Under the program each 
dwelling is examined by three inspec- 
tors—one from each department 
and their reports are consolidated 
before violation notices are sent out. 
John T. Dwyer, public services com- 
missioner, plans to further expand 
the staff later. 

In Washington, the 38 man staff of 
the city’s housing division was in- 
creased last month. Three inspectors 
have been added to the staff and 
seven more will be hired shortly. But 
the increase is less than the 16 men 
authorized by the District of Colum- 
bia budget because funds for them 
had to be used to meet other depart- 
ment expenses. The increase order 
was given after Engineer Commis- 
sioner Thomas A. Lane learned that 
slum inspections had been slowed be- 
cause the staff had to concentrate on 
examinations for tenement licensing. 
Licenses and inspections director Ca- 
bell Gwathmey says two-man inspec- 
ting teams will work out of three 
housing division area offices on a 
block-by-block inspection job. When 
more men are put on the force, the 
block-by-block inspection program 


will be expanded. 


PITTSBURGH MAYOR NAMES THREE 
KEY CODE ENFORCEMENT GROUPS 

Pittsburgh’s new housing code 
went into effect March 1. The fol- 
lowing day appointments to the three 
key groups that will assure that the 
code does its job were announced by 
Mayor David Lawrence. 

A policy-making body in the form 
of a Housing Coordinating Commit- 
tee was one of the three groups 
named, with the health department 
director as its chairman. Other mem- 
bers include the city planning direc- 
tor, the public safety director, the 
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city solicitor, and five private citi- 
Alfred Tronzo represents the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Pittsburgh on the committee; Robert 
B. Pease the Pittsburgh 
Redevelopment Agency. Also on the 
Roland M. 
executive director of the Pittsburgh 
Housing Association. 


zens. 


represents 


committee is Sawyer, 


The second batch of appointments 
announced by the mayor on March 
2 members of a 
three 


city officials and two private citi- 


covered the five 
housing code hearing board: 
zens, who will hear code violation 
hardship cases. The third group es- 
tablished by Mayor i 
Citizens Council on 


Lawrence is a 
Neighborhood 
whose 200 citizen 
members will conduct a public edu- 


Improvement, 


cation campaign on the code enforce- 
ment and neighborhood improvement 
program. 

Earlier, the city found itself to be 
a major offender 
new minimum housing standards 
law. In pilot surveys of several city 
neighborhoods made prior to the 
March 1 effective date of the new 
code, some 400 run-down publicly 
owned properties found by 
sanitary engineer inspectors. ‘The 
preliminary inspections, which have 
uncovered about 40,000 substandard 
dwelling units among the city’s esti- 
mated 200,000 unit housing supply, 
showed that the 400 buildings owned 
by the city of Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
County, and the city board of edu- 
cation, had been acquired by these 
taxing bodies through sheriff's and 
treasurer's sales for delinquent taxes. 

A check of the dwellings disclosed 
that about 25. per 


against its own 


were 


cent of them 
would meet the minimum standards 
set by the new code. The remaining 
300 will have to be razed or repaired 
to conform to the code’s require- 
ments. 

City officials report that in many 
cases the cost of tearing down or 
renovating the substandard buildings 
will be exceedingly high. Such struc- 
tures will be removed from use and 
boarded up. If they are structurally 
sound, they will eventually be sold 
to private buyers, who will have to 
agree to make repairs necessary to 
meet housing code standards. 

Over 50 of the properties owned 
by the three taxing bodies are in the 
city’s Lower Hill redevelopment 
project area. Arrangements are be- 
ing made for the properties to be 
donated to the Pittsburgh Redevel- 
opment Agency for clearance and re- 
sale as part of the 103-acre project 


CHICAGO AREA BUILDING OFFICIALS 
ATTEND FIRST TRAINING INSTITUTE 


Suburban community officials in 
the Chicago area in February and 
March attended a training institute 
on planning, zoning, and rehabilita- 
tion. The institute, designed specifi- 
cally for building officials, was the 
first of a series to be offered each 
outgrowth of the 
conservation 


vear. It was an 
suburban conference 
see May 1954 Jour- 
Weekly four hour 
sessions began January 20 and con- 
tinued until March 24 

The institute included 
both discussions and demonstrations 


held last spring 
NAL, page 167 


program 


On schedule wer 
ity planning, 
building and 
blight 
were held on roof, floor, and wall 


talks on commun 
zonine ordinances, 
housine codes, and 
elimination. Demonstrations 
construction: excavations and foun- 
dations: heating, 
ventilating, and air conditioning 
Building, health, and planning 


personnel were among the 80 subur- 


plumbing: and 


ban officials registered for the insti- 
tute. Sponsoring organizations were 
the Chicago Metropolitan City Man- 
Association, the Suburban 
Building Officials Conference. the 
Housing Authority of the County of 
Cook, and the Chicaeo 
Planning Association. 


agers’ 


Regional 


LITTLE ROCK LADIES LEAD WAR 
ON 67 SMOULDERING SLUMS 

A ladies’ battalion has joined Littl 
Rock's war on slums and_ blight 
When members of the women’s 
chamber of thei 
1955 projects of city clean-up and 
fire prevention in’ February, they 
found their major battle to be ridding 
the city of 67 rotting shacks that had 
stubbornly evaded demolition though 
they had been condemned for up to 


commerce began 


SIX Or more years. 

What aroused feminine ire was the 
fact that fire and health department 
records revealed no action had been 
taken against owners of many con- 
demned properties. A fire preven- 
tion committee of three members was 
appointed to take the offensive. They 
made a reconnaissance tour of the 
shacks with a photographer and 
found most of them to be fire-dam- 
aged. Then the ladies went on a fact- 
finding mission to the fire department 
and the city attorney's office. 

Their short skirmish with the two 
departments revealed that one slum 
owner had been hauled into munic- 
ipal court a number of times but 
had never paid off on fines because 
his appeal to the circuit court has 


never been heard. Other owners are 
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simply ignoring violation notices. And 
they learned the fire department “is 
dying” to condemn at least 100 more 
buildings but is taking no action un- 
til old cases are concluded. 

Reason for the demolition delays? 
According to deputy city attorney 
Joseph Brooks, it’s the Arkansas con- 
stitution, which is so worded that 
“Tt’s difficult to get the city condem- 
nation laws to stand up.” 

3ut it looks like the ladies may win 
decisively. The city attorney reports 
that negotiations have been com- 
pleted with property owners to raze 
about three-fourths of the condemned 
buildings and circuit court officials 
planned to call the case of the con- 
demned landlord, pending for a year 
and a half, in March. 


FIFTY AGEING AREAS IN DETROIT 
TO GET EXTENSIVE CONSERVATION 

An ambitious six-year neighbor- 
hood conservation program for De- 
troit, announced in late January, will, 
according to city officials, modernize 
50 neighborhoods. Financing of an 
intensive improvement program in 
the districts, which are 30 to 60 blocks 
in area and lie within a six-mile ra- 
dius of the Detroit city hall, will be 
handled under terms of the Housing 
Act of 1954. The program was devel- 
oped by the Mayor’s Committee on 
Neighborhood Conservation. 

According to Mayor Albert E. 
Cobo, four of the neighborhoods will 
be turned into “suburban” develop- 
ments. Plans for them call for re- 
vised street patterns with elbow 
shaped turnoffs to discourage through 
traffic; added recreation areas; im- 
proved city services; and a campaign 
to inspire property Owners to Improve 
their properties. 

A 38-block pilot conservation area 
was approved informally by the city 
council in early February. The 12,000 
residents of the district live in some 
3.000 dwellings, which are on the 
whole well preserved, “middle aged” 
brick or wood two-story homes. The 
neighborhood will be given a five- 
acre park near a local school, two 
two-acre playgrounds, and three tot 
lots. The city will provide more alley 
lighting and increase other services. 
A neighborhood conservation council 
composed of one member from each 
block in the pilot area is cooperating 
with the city conservation committee 
in getting local acceptance of the 
program. 

Cost of the city-wide program is 
estimated at 45 to 50 million dollars. 
The pilot project will cost about 1.2 
million dollars. If federal approval 
is obtained, the federal government 
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NAHRO PRESIDENT MILLS PRESENTED HANDMADE GAVEL 

















When the NAHRO Board of Governors met in Chicago March 30 and 31, Board 
member Fred R. Kretschmar of Detroit took the occasion to present NAHRO 
President Walter B. Mills, Jr. a gavel that he had made from a piece of hard 
maple salvaged from a building demolished on one of the slum clearance sites 
of the Detroit Housing Commission. A silver band around the gavel was made 
from a bracelet found in an abandoned building. The band was “engraved” by 
Mr. Kretschmar with Mr. Mills’ name and the year of his NAHRO presidency. 
Mr. Kretschmar is at left, in picture snapped by NAHRO staff member Ruth Jarden. 





will pay two-thirds of the cost. Fed- 
eral Housing Administration section 
220 mortgage insurance will be used 
for home improvements. 


OFFICIALS DISCUSS RENEWAL 
AT NAHB OHIO CONFERENCE 


Housing and renewal officials met 
with home builders and civic leaders 
at a conference on slum prevention 
and rehabilitation on March 21-22, 
held at Ohio State University in 
Columbus. The meeting, sponsored 
jointly by the university, the National 
Association of Home Builders, and 
the NAHB Ohio chapter, is the fifth 
such conference held in the past 18 
months. The others were in New 
Orleans, Trenton, Dallas, and Berke- 
ley, California (see March 1954 
JourRNAL, page 97 and June 1954 
JouRNAL, page 196.) 

Subject of the conference was 
urban deterioration and the specific 
lines of action that can meet the 
problem. General sessions covered 
the need for a master plan, provid- 
ing for future urban growth, and 
putting the master plan in action. 
In the latter session, terms of the 
Housing Act of 1954 were outlined 
and zoning, building codes, and tim- 
ing the action were discussed. 

A panel on possible governmental 


actions covered conservation and re- 
habilitation, clearance and redevel- 
opment, and government relocation 
and responsibilities. Subject of a sec- 
ond panel discussion was _ possible 
action by private enterprise and 
citizen participation. 

Case studies were presented of the 
blight elimination jobs being done 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
and Toledo. There were also dis- 
cussion sessions on administration, 
legislation, research, the _ profit 
aspects of rehabilitation, organizing 
citizen groups, private financing, and 
government aids to private housing. 

Among the program participants 
were James W. Follin, commissioner 
of the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion; D. E. Mackelmann, Chicago 
deputy housing and redevelopment 
coordinator; John R. Searles, Jr.. 
executive director of the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency; William L. — Slayton, 
NAHRO assistant director; William 
Rafsky, Philadelphia housing co- 
ordinator; Benjamin P. Groves, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Better Hous- 
ing League of Cincinnati: and 
Lawrence M. Irvin, director of the 
Columbus redevelopment authority 
and member of the conference plan- 
ning committee. 
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SERMONS ON CLEVELAND HOUSING 
NEED GIVEN ON ‘HOUSING SUNDAY 


Sunday, February 20 
ning of Brotherhood Week—was 
“Housing Sunday” in Cleveland. 
Protestant ministers throughout the 
city devoted at least part of then 
sermons that day to Cleveland’s need 
for better housing, stressing “Brethren 
. . . Dwell Together” as the theme 
for the day, pointing up nonsegre- 
gation as an important means of im- 
proving housing conditions. 

Dedication of the day to the topic 
of housing resulted from a recom- 
mendation of the Greater Cleveland 
Ministerial Association that all Cleve- 
land ministers build their February 
20 talks around housing and the need 
for popular support of city housing 
programs. The suggestion for the 
housing sermons, co-sponsored by the 
Cleveland Church Federation’s social 
work department, was circulated to 
all ministers along with background 
information on the subject illustrat- 
ing exactly what the costs of slums 
are in terms of crimes and social 
ills. 

The emphasis on nonsegregated 
housing as part of “Housing Sun- 
day” was part of the ministerial as- 
sociation’s recently initiated program 
of influencing their parishioners to 
work toward nonsegregated housing 
in any way possible as an answer to 
the city’s slum and housing problems. 
Both the anti-segregation program 


the begin- 


and the “Housing Sunday” idea , 


drew considerable attention in the 
press, thus adding newspaper readers 
to church congregations as an “au- 
dience” that was exposed to facts on 
the city’s housing and slum problems. 


SLUM FILMS MADE AVAILABLE 
THROUGH NASHVILLE LIBRARY 


The film lists and facilities of the 
Nashville public library are being 
used currently to circulate three 
movies with housing messages: The 
Living City, The Baltimore Story, 
and The City. The films were re- 
cently made available to the library 
for sub-lending purposes by The 
Nashville Housing Authority. 

Originally the films were kept at 
the housing authority’s offices where, 
it is reported, they were not used “too 
extensively.” By lending the films to 
the public library, the films are being 
widely publicized through the li- 
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brary’s mailing lists and their result- 
ant use is expected to further pub- 
lic awareness of urban housing con- 
ditions. 


LOW RENT HOUSING ‘GRADUATES’ 
DATA WIN GOOD PRESS COVERAGE 

more than 90 per cent ol 
the veterans who have lived in this 
project and have moved out have 
built or bought their own homes. | 
think this is one of the real justifica- 
tions for housing for low income vet- 
erans. For public relations I believe 
some thought should be given to this 
situation to offset the attitude so 
hostile to public housing.” 

These comments, by Executive Di- 
rector Robert List of the Wellesley, 
Massachusetts housing authority, 
point up the public relations possi- 
bilities that can be developed by 
keeping records on the number of 
public housing “graduate” families 
who move from low-rent projects into 
their own homes. Such figures are 
known to have a strong appeal for 


newspaper pickup, as evidenced by 
two recent examples from the mid- 
west. 

The Madison, Wisconsin housing 
authority gained good publicity for its 
low-rent veterans program last De- 
cember when a local newspapet 
long editorially opposed to public 
housing printed a_ five-column 
spread, complete with pictures, tell- 
ing how the authority's Truax Field 
project has been providing a steady 
supply of home-owning citizens for 
Madison throughout the years of the 
authority's operations. The city-aided 
Truax projects consist of 120 perma- 
nent units for low- and middle-in- 
come veteran families and 150 units 
in converted barracks buildings. The 
newspapet story, based on informa- 
tion provided by the authority's ex- 
ecutive director, Robert Callsen, told 
how, during the previous year alone, 
6 families living in the project took 
advantage of the low ($45 a month) 
rentals and saved up enough money 
to buy or build their own homes 
Since 1947, 92 tenant families have 
moved from the converted barracks 
into private homes and since 1949 
another 63 families living in the per- 
manent project have done the same 

In Chicago, meanwhile, similar 


statistics on public housing “move- 





REDEVELOPMENT MODEL AT HOME BUILDERS SHOW 








Visitors to the Washington, D.C. annual homebuilders show early this year got a 
bird's-eye view of redevelopment plans for southwest Washington. Scale models 
were exhibited at a booth set up by the District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency. The agency's booth was one of several that formed what was called a 
Housing Servicenter, in which government and private enterprise agencies co- 
operated to explain the “how" of home ownership. Above, Maicolm A. Burrows, 
assistant executive director of the redevelopment agency, explains to local 
builder Angus Lamond what the redeveloped area should look like under the 
proposed Zeckendorf plan (see page 118). In the background are before-and- 
after models of one segment of the whole area. Mr. Burrows reports that over 
1900 people visited the redevelopment booth — "asking questions and demonstrat- 
ing, in general, a very comprehensive understanding of .. . redevelopment.” 
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ups” provided by the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority led to a prominently 
featured two-column article in a local 
newspaper telling how CHA is assist- 
ing families in gainine their own 
homes. Although statistics on move- 
outs from the authority's projects 
were given, most of the story was a 
highlighting of specific family stories. 
The statistics came from the author- 
itys 1954 annual report. A total of 
78 families—42 white and 36 Negro 
moved out of the authority's proj- 
ects in 1954 reporting they were buy- 
ing their own homes. The 78 families 
represent 44 per cent of the author- 
ity's move-outs during that year. 


HOUSING AUTHORITY SEEKS PUBLIC 
FAVOR VIA LOCAL OPINION LEADERS 
Winning public understanding of 
a low-rent housing program by ap- 
pealing directly to local public opin- 
ion leaders with a simple straight- 
forward presentation of the basis for 
the national public housing program 
is a public relations device used with 
apparent success recently by the 
Texarkana housing authority. 

The authority late last year in- 
vited some 60 prominent Texarkana 
civic leaders and municipal officials 
to a dinner meeting at the authori- 
ty’s Robison Courts project adminis- 
tration building to hear a talk by 
Marshall W. Amis, director of the 
Fort Worth field office of the Public 
Housing Administration. Purpose of 
Mr. Amis’ talk was to give the audi- 
ence an insight into the “why” of 
the public housing program and how 
it operates. 

In addition to explaining the 
value of the low-rent program in 
terms of raising social and health 
standards, Mr. Amis also dispelled 
a few criticisms of the program as 
“un-American” and pointed out the 
relatively low national cost of the 
whole operation — only 43 million 
dollars in the fiscal vear endine 
June 30, 1954, considerably less than 
the net “realized loss” for that pe- 
riod on dried milk, corn, or wheat. 

Texarkana civic leaders agreed 
the presentation did much to clarify 
in their minds the purpose of the 
local housing authoritv’s low-rent 
program. The Texarkana authority 
now operates 789 low-rent units, 
125 of them in the new Griff King 
Homes project opened for initial 
occupancy in January. 


BANKERS TOLD OF VITAL NEEDS 
BEING SERVED BY PUBLIC HOUSING 
ca experience has demonstrated 
that the large majority of such [ pub- 
lic housing] projects are serving a 
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THREE RULES FOR EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS... 

“Face-to-face” discussion at small group meetings; actual “case 
history” demonstrations; repetition of your message again and again 

these are tips for more effective public relations suggested in an 
article in the February 1955 issue of Family Service Hichlichts, a 
publication of the Family Service Association of America. 

Face-to-Face 
evidence which demonstrates the great power of face-to- 

face communications is growing by leaps and bounds 
mentation has shown that .. . some public . relations problems are 
so deep in emotional content and so strongly attitudinal in natur 
that only face-to-face contact, often through small group discussion, 
can make any dent upon them.” 


experi- 


Demonstrations 
“Communications effectiveness is stepped up greatly . . . when 
public relations people make use of the principle of demonstration 
as compared with simple assertion. For example, when the ministers 
in your community hear that your agency is actually helping hun- 
dreds of people in the course of a year, the idea undoubtedly will 
register with a certain proportion of them. If case examples of how 
this is actually done are included, the voltage of the communica- 
tions effort is increased greatly.” 

Repetition 
research has amply demonstrated the great importance of 
repetition of the message We are all prone to assume that once 
a message has been effectively distributed, the job is done for at 
least a year or two, if not a decade. The painful facts are that any 
communications effort has to compete . . . for time and atten- 
tion and that to be effective a public relations effort must be a con- 
tinual process operating on the principle, ‘Never underestimate the 

capacity of the human being to forget.” 











vital need. Slum conditions .. . have 
been deplorable and disgraceful; they 
promote evil ways and delinquency. 
If slums are to be cleared, and 
in the public interest as well as for 
humane reasons they should be, othet 
homes must be found. In most cases 
the new public housing projects 
under the low-rent program have 
provided the only answer.” 

These statements found their way 
into an article in the December 16 
issue of American Banker. John S. 
Linen, vice president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York City. was 
the ‘author of the article, titled “His- 
tory and Market Progress Report 
New Housing Authority Bonds.” The 
statement was characterized by Rep- 
resentative Barratt O’Hara of Illi- 
nois “as reflecting the new outlook 
on public housing in circles of con- 
servative thought and in the sources 
of wealth of the country” and he had 
the whole article included in the 
March 2 Congressional Record. 

Mr. Linen’s article was written 
primarily to promote investor inter- 
est in housing authority obligations 
It explains what housing authorities 
are, how they are financed, and what 
the background of the bonds is. In 


addition, the article includes numer- 
ous statements——like the one quoted 
above—-eiving the social rationale 
behind the public housing program. 
The article opens with an explana- 
tion of the social origins of housing 
authorities and concludes with ob- 
servations about the vital public need 
being served by the program—obser- 
vations designed to allay hesitant in- 
vestors who have prejudices about 
public housing bonds. 


NEWS NOTES— 
(Continued from page 125) 
gramming was the first to have been 
announced in some ten months. 

Mission, Texas was recently des- 
ignated a critical defense housing 
area in light of a housing shortage 
resulting from transfer of a contract 
flying school to that area. The Pub- 
lic Housing Administration has been 
requested by HHFA to assign 200 
portable family dwellings to the 
town from terminated projects else- 
where. At the same time, HHFA re- 
quested PHA to transfer 250 trailers 
to the Key West, Florida critical 
defense area to supplement 100 
trailers previously sent there. 

Later, in March, HHFA _ pro- 


Continued column three, page 135 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 








The success of a housing or rede- 
velopment authority in achieving the 
purposes for which it is created and 
in fulfilling its obligations is related 
directly to the public acceptance of 
its program in its locality. It is es- 
sential that the public recognize the 
the limitations, and the 
operation of our programs if we are 
to enjoy the understanding and sup- 
port of our fellow citizens. 


objectives, 


One of the least understood aspects 
of our programs is where the respon- 
sibility lies for their initiation, con- 
struction, and control. Because of the 
federal financial support that we re- 
ceive and because of the contractual 
relationship that we enter into with 
federal agencies, many people 
assume that federal pro- 
gram. They do not know that it was 
the intent of the Congress, when it 
enacted the legislation under which 
federal made avail- 
able to us, to vest the authority for 
initiation, development, and opera- 
tion in local communities. 

Senator Taft 

With the passing of the Housing 
Act of 1949 by the Congress and its 
approval by the President of the 
United States, the late Senator Taft 
clearly indicated what the congres- 
sional intent had been when he said 
“... In the first place, the adminis- 
tration of the program must be not 
only taken in charge of by the states 
but the must be left almost 
entirely independent in carrying it 
out, with as wide latitude as is pos- 
sible to choose one method or an- 
other to obtain the ultimate result. 
I think the danger of centralization 
of power in the federal government 
is the greatest single danger we face 
in going into this problem. The con- 
stant tendency to centralize things 
in Washington and to have som* 
federal officer tell persons in local 
communities what they must do and 
how to do it is perhaps the great- 
est threat to the continuation of a 
free republic and a free people. If 
we are to have freedom, I know of 
nothing more necessary than to have 
freedom of local 


too 
ours is a 


assistance was 


states 


communities, so 
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that the people who grow up in thes« 


communities may have a voice in 
deciding how they are to live and 
what kind of principles shall bi 


adopted : 
too much regarded as a federal pro}j- 


This program has been 


ect, because the federal government 
does put up a greater percentage ol 
the money, but in law and in theory, 
and in practice if the projects work 
out properly, there will be local con- 
trol, the authorities complying with 
perfectly definite federal standards 
and not subject to federal direction 
So, the first prin iple, I believe, must 
be the control by the 
states and local communities.” 


retention ol 
Local officials who direct housing 
and redevelopment agencies are per- 
fectly aware that they are adminis- 
tering a local program that reflects 
the needs and circumstances of thei 
The char- 
acter of housing and redevelopment 
programs should be emphasized at 
every opportunity in order that the 
people of the community will sup- 
port and participate in the solution 
of local problems. 

All of which is not to deny that 
the federal agencies that are charged 
with the the 
housing redevelopment 


own communities. local 


administration of na- 


tional and 
acts that provide assistance to local 
communities have a responsibility to 
exercise controls that will assure thai 
the proper 


expenditure of public 
funds 


is being made and that the 
purposes of such acts are being met. 
But local agencies, established unde 
the laws of their respective states, 
have an obligation to function in re- 


sponse to local 


conditions and re- 


quirements. 
NAHRO’s Role 

Over a long period of years, the 
respective roles of local housing and 
redevelopment agencies and of fed- 
eral agencies have been brought into 
clear focus. NAHRO, with its mem- 
bership of both local and federal 
officials engaged in all 
housing, redevelopment, and_ re- 
has provided the meeting 
ground for the interchange of points 
of view and for the orderly develop- 


phases ol 


newal. 


ment of ideas for improvements in 

Through discussions 
NAHRO, it has 
possible to examine policies, to map 


low al 


sponsibility, and to agree upon meth- 


our programs 


arranged by been 


out and federal areas ot 1 


ods of achieving our mutual objec 
tives of efficient and effective pro 
rams 


Any thought or desire on the par 


of individuals within our member- 
ship, among either local or federal 
officials, to undermine or to restrict 
areas of responsibility would, to my 
mind, be endangering the success ol 


If we 
communities and ai 


our programs are to succeed 


n serving our 
to justify the acceptance of our pro 
the I 

tention of the areas of responsibili'y 


gram by the general public, 


and 
review ol operations between local 
and federal officials in the light of 
experience are obviously essential 
No matter the 
hold in the way of 
by law, of ow programs of housing, 


as originally intended constant 


what future may 


modifications 


redevelopment, and renewal and 
no matter what may occur from 
time to time by way of acceleration 
or reduction of these 


programs as 
long as it is kept in mind that the 
cllectiveness of our activities depe nds 
upon the extent to which they are 
related to local conditions and local 
operations, and as long as a sound 
federal-local relationship is main 
tained, progress will be made toward 
the development of a better living 
environment in all of our communi- 
ties 


Walter B. Mills, ji : April 1955 


NEWS NOTES— 


Continued from page 134) 


100 rental 
ing for private construction in Fort 
Huachuca, to supplement 
75 rental and 75 sales units previ- 
programmed for that area. 
The housing is intended for person- 


vrammed units of hous- 


Arizona 
ously 


nel of the Army electronics proving 
ground. 
The 


ing for 


new programming of hous- 


critical defense areas 
the first to be announced since May 
28. 1954. During 1954, HHFA pro- 


1461 permanent 
and 827 units of temporary housing 


was 


grammed units of 


in 10 critical defense areas 


FIRST NEGRO HOME FINANCED VIA 
NEW VOLUNTARY MORTGAGE PLAN 


A family in Washington, D. C 
the Negro family in the 
country to gain mortgage financ- 
their home through the re- 
139) 


was first 


ing for 
Continued column one, page 
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COMMISSIONERS ATTEND NAHRO 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC WORKSHOP 

“Good public relations in the final 
analysis depends on the members of 
housing and redevelopment author- 
ities,” Thomas J. Finlon told partici- 
pants in a commissioners workshop 
sponsored early this year by 
NAHRO’s Middle Atlantic Regional 
Council. The Very Reverend Mon- 
signor Leo A. Geary, Buffalo housing 
authority commissioner and chair- 
man of the regional commissioners 
committee, was in charge of work- 
shop arrangements. 

Mr. Finlon, chairman of the Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania Hous- 
ing authority, pointed out that com- 
missioners “must inevitably become 
involved in tenant relations, commu- 
nity relations, civic relations and all 
the human relations which go to 
make up housing and_ redevelop- 
ment.” 

He spoke as a panel discussion on 
local authority operations during the 
workshop, held on February 3 and 4 
in Asbury Park, New Jersey (see 
January JouRNAL, page 23). Other 
subjects covered by the panel were 
site selection, development, reloca- 
tion, tenant selection and occupancy, 
and staff and tenant training for 
maintenance as part of economical 
operation. The panel included 
J. Connor French, chairman of the 
Trenton, New Jersey housing author- 
ity; Maurice J. Miller, Passaic, New 
Jersey housing authority; Jesse M. 
Laff, vice-chairman of the Yonkers, 
New York housing authority; and 
the Very Reverend Monsignor Leo 
A. Geary. 

Lawrence N. Bloomberg, chief 
economist for the Public Housing 
Administration, was the main speak- 
er at a general session. He told com- 
missioners that government had as- 
sumed the housing function “in di- 
rect response to the needs of people.” 
In calling for efficient and economi- 
cal operation, he said: “These goals 
can be realized even while we keep 
before us those social objectives we 
seek to achieve. The development of 
individual pride and_ responsibility 
is worth much more than a hundred 
administrative rules.” 

The commissioners heard analyses 
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of federal, state, and local legisla- 
tion pertaining to public housing, 
urban renewal, and financing. Her- 
man [D. Hillman, director of the 
PHA New York field office; Joseph 
Guandolo, associate general counsel 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; and John N. Mitchell, law- 
yer, participated in the session on 
legislation. 

Informal discussion groups met to 
talk about the separation of responsi- 
bilities of commissioners and execu- 
tive directors; audit procedure; and 
public relations. 

The 78 commissioners registered 
for the conference received a “gloss- 
ary” of public housing terms pre- 
pared by George Biro, New York City 
Housing Authority; Emmett Burke, 
director and Lawrence Christopher, 
commissioner, Yonkers, New York 
housing authority; Joseph Nevin, 
Newark housing authority; and the 
research division of the Buffalo 
housing authority. 

Reports of the workshop indicate 
that it was a valuable source of in- 
formation for commissioners and it 
has been recommended that other 
regions sponsor similar conferences. 
It has also been suggested that a 
commissioners workshop. be held at 
NAHRO’s national conference in 
October. 


COMMISSIONER TENURE, JOBS 
REPORTED IN SOUTHWEST STUDY 
Commissioners in the Southwest 
region who are currently in office 
have held their posts an average of 
+.2 years, according to a recent sur- 
vey by NAHRO’s Southwest Region- 
al Council Operations Committee. In 
comparison, the report——Length of 
Service of Housing Commissioners 
and Executive Directors and Com- 
missioner Occupations in the South- 
west Region—indicates that former 
commissioners only averaged 2.2 
years in service. The survey covered 
the 137 local housing authorities in 
the region as of the end of 1954. 
Average age of authorities in the 
region is 7.8 years and the survey 
showed that 13 per cent of them have 
all commissioners originally appoint- 
ed to them. The survey compared 
tenure of present and former com- 
missioners and executive directors 


and found the turnover for commis- 
sioners to be greater in small author- 
ities than it is in large ones. How- 
ever, the Operations Committee con- 
cluded that there is a downward 
trend in turnover of both commis- 
sioners and executive directors. The 
public housing program in the re- 
gion has had its greatest growth since 
the passage of the Housing Act of 
1949. 

Statistics are included in the re- 
port for all states in the region. Me- 
dian number of years served by com- 
missioners in Arkansas is 4.6; for 
Colorado, 5.3; for Louisiana, 4.1; for 
New Mexico, 3.8; and for Texas, 3.1. 
Median number of years of service 
for the whole region is 3.4. The 
report states that in all states except 
Texas commissioners are appointed 
for five year terms and that original 
appointments when the authorities 
were founded were for staggered 
terms of one, two, three, four, and 
five years. In Texas, commissioners 
are appointed for two year terms, 
with two commissioners named to 
one year terms when the authorities 
were founded. 

In the section on commissioner oc- 
cupations, the committee reported 
that one-fourth of all commissioners 
are in wholesale and retail trade. 
Fourteen per cent are in financing, 
banking, insurance, and real estate: 
and 14 per cent are in professions. 
The survey showed that for the large 
authorities, 10 per cent of the com- 
missioners are in trade; 30 per cent 
are in the finance and banking cate- 
gory; and 26 per cent are professional 
men. 

Only 31 commissioners in the re- 
gion are clergymen and_ teachers. 
Seven are women, with four of these 
reported to be housewives. 


COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES IN NEWS 
AS LEADERS ON MANY FRONTS 

E. Robert Squires in January re- 
ceived the Ventura County, Califor- 
nia chamber of commerce achieve- 
ment award for his “achievement 
and outstanding service to the coun- 
ty.” Mr. Squires has been a commis- 
sioner of the Oxnard, California 
housing authority for ten years. 
Among his many “outstanding civic 
(Continued column two, page 138) 
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IN WASHINGTON— 

(Continued from page 117) 

—for if government takes all the risk 
government will take more and more 
complete control.” 

However, the officers of the na- 
tional associations of the realtors and 
homebuilders who ‘attended the 
roundtable later let it be known that 
their organizations did not support 
the proposal that the present FHA 
program of insured loans should go. 

The realtors also disassociated 
themselves from the public housing 
recommendation of the report: “We 
should stop making enemies by fight- 
ing a small amount of it.” 

On the question of minority hous- 
ing, the report says: “The big and 
basic problem is land, and the big 
and basic failure is the failure of the 
local communities to make desirable 
land available. Until the local com- 
munities recognize that this is their 
responsibility and do something ef- 
fective about it there is no use de- 
nouncing the builders and the lenders 
for not doing more for minority 
groups.” 

NAHRO Board member Ernest J. 
Bohn of Cleveland participated in 
the discussion, together with 17 
others who had served, as he did, 
as a member of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Government 
Housing Policies and Programs. 

Other Evidences of Concern 

Other voices being raised during 
the month on the question of gov- 
ernment housing policy were: (1) 
a group of insurance company ex- 
ecutives, expressing concern about 
long-term, no down payment mort- 
gages as dangerous to the economy; 
(2) the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board; (3) FHA itself 
which had suspended insurance on 
new large-scale housing mortgages in 
seven areas as of the end of March. 
on the theory that the market had 
been oversupplied. Underlining these 
manifestations of uncertainty, the 
National Housing Gouncil was called 
into session for the first time since 
before the Eisenhower administration 
took office. The council is made up 
of the heads of ten federal agencies 
concerned with housing problems. 
Report was that the revival of the 
council was not prompted by alarm 
but by the conviction that the cur- 
rent period represents a good time 
for a coordinated look at the situ- 
ation. Representatives of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the Treasury 
met with the council. 
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SHOULD WE SET HIGHER INCOME LIMITS TO 
ATTRACT MORE LOW-RENTAL APPLICANTS? 





“No” 


say the two contributors below. 
mitted to NAHRO’s Management Committee 


Their comments were sub- 


, which is sponsoring 


a series of question-and-answer articles in the Journal on problems 
of current importance to the management field. What is your answe) 
to this question? The Journal invites 200- to 300-word commentaries 
on any or all of the proble ms discussed in the series to date: ] 


housekeeping services 
graded rents 


ruary issue; (4) tenant painting 


August-September 1954 issue; 
Noi é mbe ’ 1954 issue : 
March issue. 


(2) fixed vs. 
3) tenant organizations—Feb- 


NEXT MONTH... 


the question that is to be raised in the series is: “What Should Be 
the Relationship of Housing Authorities with Local Social Welfare 


9 


Age ne le S. 





SCOTT D. SCHMALHORST 
Research Director, 
Housing Authority of the 
City of San Antonio 


At best, setting higher income lim- 
its for public housing eligibility can 
only partially assist in attracting 
more applicants. At worst, such high- 
er limits can be disastrous. 

With graded rents and the con- 
gressional limitations upon the mini- 
mum percentage of income that may 
be charged as rent, the higher the in- 
come, the more exorbitant and un- 
realistic becomes the rent in relation 
to other items in the family’s budget. 
The effect of graded rents has been 
clearly demonstrated where local 
authorities have exempted service 
connected disability and death bene- 
fits and minors’ incomes. Families 
with incomes from these sources may 
be eligible even though their incomes 
are high. However, their rents are so 
great in public housing that they 
could obtain comparable or some- 
times better accommodations on the 
private market for less money. 

Even more serious is the effect that 
publicity concerning increased in- 
come limits has on persons unfamiliar 
with low-rent public housing regula- 
tions. The general public tends to 
assume that all applicants are selected 
from the top income levels and re- 
acts unfavorably to any report of 
higher income limits, because of a 
vague and subjective interpretation 
of the concept “low-income family.” 
Thus potential advocates of public 
housing might become active oppo- 
nents of the program. 

The “20 per cent gap” provision 
in the legislation sets the ceiling above 
(Continued column one, page 138) 


ELIZABETH LONG 
Administrative Assistant, 
The Housing Authority of the 
City of Columbus, Georgia 


We in public housing readily admit 
that the easiest and quickest way to 
increase our pool of applications 
would be to increase our income lim- 
its. But, by so doing, would we be 
supplying decent housing to the 
group of people who need it most? 
I do not think so and, therefore, am 
against raising income limits merely 
as an aid to attracting more appli- 
cants. 

First of all, we should be sure that 
our income limits are adequate for 
our particular locality and, at the 
same time, that they remain 20 per 
cent below rents achieved by private 
enterprise for comparable housing. 
As long as we follow these rules, we 
will not subject ourselves to criticism 
from real estate boards, landlords, or 
those opposed to the public housing 
program in general, because we are 
not competing with private enter- 
prise. 

According to the United States 
Housing Act, the term “low-rent 
housing”’ means decent, safe and sani- 
tary dwellings within the financial 
reach of families of low income. The 
act also defines the term ‘families 
of low income” to mean families who 
are in the lowest income group and 
who cannot afford to pay enough to 
cause private enterprise, in their lo- 
cality or metropolitan area, to build 
an adequate supply of decent, safe 
and sanitary dwellings for their use. 
If we increase our income limits for 
admission and continued occupancy 
too much, we will not be carrying 
out the intent of the act. It is well 
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for us to review this act now and then 
to keep its purpose clearly fixed in 
our minds. 

Another factor that causes us to 
wish to raise our income limits is the 
increased cost of operation, which is 
caused by two things: (1) the fact 
that older projects naturally require 
more upkeep and the cost of labor 
and material for this upkeep has in- 
creased: (2) the high cost of con- 
struction of new projects. 

It is true that, if we increased ow 
income limits, we would naturally 
have a better class of tenants, which 
would be advantageous in more re- 
spects than one. We would have more 
revenue, our maintenance cost would 
be decreased, as would our numbet 
of move-outs, for this type tenant 
is naturally more stable than some 
very low-income families. However. 
the whole purpose of our program 
would be defeated should we move in 
this direction. 

Our job is not an easy one and 
will never be, if we do it as we should. 
Anything worth having is worth 
fighting and working for. By increas- 
ing income limits, we would be mak- 
ing our work load much lighter but 
we would be making the lives of 
many people—-whom we could bene- 
fit greatly—much more difficult. We 
would be cheating many children out 
of what every child has a right to 
expect—a decent, comfortable home. 
If we do not continue to take care of 
the people in the lowest income 
bracket we will not be “housers” but 
rental agents. 


MR. SCHMALHORST— 
(Continued from page 137) 

which income limits cannot be in- 
creased. Also, with the rapidly chang- 
ing economic conditions of the last 
decade and a half, the income limits 
of most local authorities are now at 
levels where further increases would 
not be acceptable to the community, 
even though they were within the 
limits of the law. Public reaction to 
specific dollar amounts has not been 
commensurate with the changing 
value of the dollar. 

The local authority should be ex- 
tremely wary of increasing its in- 
come limits as a means of attracting 
more applicants as long as present 
limits are in line with income and 
employment levels in the community. 
However, if the ratio of ineligible 
families to the total number of appli- 
cations received is markedly increas- 
ing or unduly high, the need for an 
upward revision may be indicated. 

If present income limits permit the 
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TRAINING PUSHED IN SOUTHERN REGIONS 

Maintenance is not the only subject getting attention in training 
sessions designed to promote operating economies and efficiency (see 
March JourNAL, page 79). In the southeast and southwest. the 
Public Housing Administration, with the cooperation of NAHRO’s 
regional councils, has gone full steam ahead with a program of 
accounting, management, and fiscal training sessions. And, the 
training bug has bitten at least two local authorities in that part 
of the country too. 


Southwest 

A series of fiscal training workshops for large and small author- 
ities has been held in the Southwest Region in recent months. The 
regional council’s Fiscal Committee is sponsor of two workshops 
for large authorities—-one held in February in Fort Worth, the other 
scheduled for next September in Dallas. Eight workshops for small 
authorities have been sponsored by the PHA Fort Worth field office 
with the cooperation of the NAHRO committee. Sessions began 
late last summer and the final one was set to be held April 18-19 
in Laredo. Accounting is the principal subject of the workshops 
but programs also cover budgeting, management, and_ public 
relations. 


Southeast 

In the Southeastern Region, the PHA Atlanta field office is hold- 
ing accounting workshops. Fourteen sessions were scheduled last 
July—four for large authorities and ten for small authorities. Two 
management workshops were also held by the PHA field office dur- 
ing January. Programs included housing philosophy, authority 
operations, field office operations, budgeting, public relations, and 
rental and occupancy problems. NAHRO regional council and 
national board members acted as hosts to workshops in Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina: Lexington, Kentucky: Albany, Georgia: and 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Local Authorities 

Both the Dallas and Little Rock housing authorities are holding 
maintenance training sessions for their staffs. In Dallas, the main- 
tenance staff recently got “on the job” instructions in repairing 
and replacing controls on water and space heaters with “do-it- 
yourself” demonstrations conducted by representatives of the Robert- 
shaw Fulton Controls Company and the General Controls 
Company. (See picture page 139.) 

In Little Rock, maintenance and management personnel are 
meeting for quarterly sessions on better maintenance practices. 
At the first session, last November, staff members saw demonstra- 
tions of maintenance record keeping and repairs of home equip- 
ment and participated in discussions of maintenance work methods. 








local authority to serve a cross sec- 
tion of the city’s low-income families. 


munity Fair. The chamber noted his 
fund raising activities for local civic. 


certainly other methods of stimulat- 
ing applications and other devices for 
liberalizing admission policies wher- 
ever possible should be utilized. High- 
er income limits are not necessarily 
an aid to attracting more applicants. 


COMMISSIONERS— 

(Continued from page 136) 

duties” he was cited as past presi- 
dent of local chamber of commerce 
and Lions Club, past vice-command- 
er of a local American Legion post, 
and past chairman and now a per- 
manent director of the Oxnard Com- 


fraternal, and religious projects and 
said he has also helped send several 
boys to school. He helped organize 
the Commissioners Committee for 
NAHRO’s Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Council and is currently com- 
mittee chairman and vice-chairman 
of the national Commissioners Com- 
mittee. 


The Reverend Thomas J. Finne- 
gan, chairman of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Newark is the 
author of a major article in the Feb- 

Continued column two, page 139) 
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DALLAS MAINTENANCE MEN TRAINED BY 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Some 50 members of the maintenance crew of the Dallas housing authority have been given “on the job" instructions on 
repairing and replacing controls on ranges, water heaters, and space heaters from representatives of the Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Company and the General Controls Company. The men met for three different sessions, each one running from two 
to three hours. Movies and “do-it-yourself demonstrations did the teaching job. 

Pictured above is the session conducted by Robertshaw-Fulton. Some 20 card tables were set up with gas supply lines and 


control units and the men went through the actual steps of dismantling and re-assembling the devices. 


W. Woodrow, Jr., of 


Robertshaw-Fulton, pictured standing right above, lectured to the group, answering any questions as they came up during 
the discussion or during the actual repair work. He came to the session with a fully-equipped truck carrying all necessary 
shop tools and all parts used in his company's range regulators, thermostats, and thermocouples. 
At the General Controls class, conducted by Ray Hayter, movies were shown and more "do-it-yourself" operations were 
performed. "Bud" Hess of General Controls assisted in this session. 
John L. Lewis, assistant maintenance superintendent of the Dallas authority, labels the sessions very successful and rec- 
ommends them to other authorities. Arrangements for such training sessions can be made by applying directly to the companies. 





NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 1335) 

cently established Voluntary Home 
Mortgage Credit Program. 

The new program is a federally- 
operated mortgage referral service 
to expedite the flow of mortgage 
capital (1 to prospective home 
buyers of a minority group who are 
unable to get home loans under the 
same terms and conditions as others 
in a locality and (2) to remote areas 
throughout the country where mort- 
gage capital is scarce. The latter 
case was involved when the VHMCP 
was first put to work in January (see 
February JouRNAL, page 41 

The Negro family tried for sev- 
eral months late last vear to get a 
mortgage carrying a Veterans Ad- 
ministration guarantee on a_ three 
bedroom brick house in Washing- 
ton but several lending institutions 
turned them down. The house was 
well within the family’s price range 
and none of the companies that re- 
fused the mortgage raised any ques- 
tion about the size of the loan asked 
or about the family’s credit. 

Through a newspaper 
family learned about the voluntary 
mortgage program and applied to 


story, the 


April 1955 


the local office of VHMCP in 
Washington. Since the family qualli- 
fied for aid under the program by 
having turned 
least two lending institutions the 
VHMCP went into operation and 


located a 


been down by at 


large insurance company 


willing to make the loan $17,950, 
VA-cuaranteed, for 25 years and 
the family finally got a mortgage for 
their home 

“IT am very” grateful to the 
VHMCP.” said the Negro home 
buyer. “I'm quite certain I could 
never have arranged for this loan 


without it 2 


COMMISSIONERS— 
Continued from page 138 
ruary issue of Homiletic and Pastora 


Review, a magazine for Catholic 
clergymen. Titled “A National Hous- 
ing Act—or Abandoned City Parish- 


es?”, the article describes current 
federal housing programs and points 
out the problem to churches of the 
flight to the suburbs, with consequent 


changes in local parishes 


Robert Pfeifle, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania housing au- 
thority. was cited for his civic ac- 


chairman of the 


complishments and “benevolent spir- 
it’ in the Christmas edition of the 


Sethlehem Globe-Times. Mr. Pfeifle 
for 20 years mayor of Bethlehem 
was called in the feature article “‘a 
man of courage and high ideals. 


The story told of his “humanitarian 
interests” in the problems of the less 
fortunate and described his activi- 
ties during the 
food. 


depression giving 
clothing, and shelter to the 
needy. He was also cited for his ac- 
tive participation in the housing 


authority 


Charles W. White has resigned as 
vice-chairman of the Cleveland Met- 
ropolitan Housing Authority 
cept an appointment by Governor 


to ac 


Frank Lausche to the court of com 
mon pleas of Cuyahoga County 
Ohio. Mr. White is the first Negro 
to be appointed to the court in the 
history of the state. Lowell A. Henry 
replace M1 
White on the housing authority com- 
mission. Mr. Henry is a commercial 
representative of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Company, a member of the 
Cleveland City 


sion, and an 


has been named to 


Planning Commis- 


active partic ipant in 


welfare work in Cleveland 
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JOH-DI—PAINT SCRAPER 





No more carrying the torch 
for paint scraping, that is. Electric 
power has been put to work to do 
away with the old, tedious, and 
dangerous operation of burning paint 
with a blow torch and scraping ii 
off by hand. 

A new power tool, called the Roto- 
Paint Scraper, clears paint off clap 
boards and flat wood surfaces at the 
rate of more than 100 square feet 
an hour, the claim is. It leaves the 
surface smooth and ready for paint- 
ing in one-fourth the time required 
by the blow torch method, without 
the fire hazard. 

The scraping action comes from 
ten whirling blades. They spin 
around at a speed of 5000 revolu- 
tions a minute on a cylinder inside 
a steel safety housing, equipped with 
a handle. Through an adjustment 
on the housing, the blades’ cutting 
edges can be set to just the right 
depth to take off the paint without 


gouging the wood. The lightweight 
housing unit is all the operator has 


to hold in his hand (see above) be- 
cause the power is supplied through 
a flexible shaft coming from an elec- 
tric motor carried in a sling over the 
operator’s shoulder. The motor, in 
turn, is powered by electricity from 
an outlet. 

The entire unit, costing $248, 
comes with a handy carrying case 
for easy portability. 


JOH-D2—RESURFACER 

Just one filler compound to repair 
cracks and defects in all kinds of 
hard surfaces—concrete, black top, 
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cal 
asphalt, and similar materials—that’s 
the claim made for Aristopave. It’s 
said to 
appearance 
walls, to 


restore new usefulness and 
to basement floors and 
driveways, playgrounds, 
sidewalks, ramps, parking areas: any 
concrete surfaces, indoors and out. 

Aristo pave consists of a powder 
and a liquid that are mixed on the 
job to putty consistency. The mix 
is then troweled on the broken sur- 
face, doing a satisfactory job in thick- 
nesses up to ¥g-inch. Where thicker 
applications are needed, a supple- 
mentary Aristopave Underlayment 
compound is applied first and then 
coated with the finishing Aristopave. 
When dried, Aristopave provides a 
hard, long-wearing, slip-proof  sur- 
face, it is claimed. Since it comes 
in eight colors—black, gray, white, 
blue, yellow, orange, green, and red 
~-it can be blended into most color 
schemes. 


JOH-D3—RUST INHIBITOR 
An ingenious new way to protect 
power tools, hardware, and other 
iron and steel articles from corrosion 
with minimum effort is to slip them 
into a V-Lope protective container. 
V-Lope wrappers are made of a 
sturdy kraft sheeting impregnated 
with dicyclohexylammonium nitrate, 
a rust inhibiting chemical producing 
a dry vapor that reportedly rust- 
proofs every portion of metal within 
the container, penetrating even to 
parts not easily reached by oiling. 
V’-Lopes are manufactured in a va- 
riety of different forms, making it 
possible to insert any piece of rust- 
able metal in some one of the wrap- 
pers and thus protect it from cor- 
rosion for five years, even under the 
most adverse conditions, the claim is. 
V-Lopes come in 9-by-12-inch en- 
velopes to hold tools and small parts; 
a 35-inch sleeve to hold saw blades; 
and a versatile 25-foot roll for lining 
tool boxes and small parts jars o1 
for making covers for large power 
devices—lathes, saws, drills. 
etc. Prices range from 99 cents for a 
saw sleeve to $2.98 for a 25-foot roll. 


\ ises, 


JOH-D4—ROOF INSULATOR 

Roofs can now be _ rustproofed, 
waterproofed, insulated, and _pre- 
served for a much longer life, all in 
a simple “mopping up” operation! 





That’s the report on a multi-pur- 
pose aluminum liquid foil application 
called Permalume Liquid Foil that 
can be applied by mop, brush, or 
spray onto tar, asphalt, metal, or con- 
crete roofs. 

Permalume Liquid Foil is a com- 
bination of a liquidified hydro-car- 
bon elastomer and particles of pure 
polished aluminum or copper. Pri- 
mary purpose of its application is 
deflecting the 
sun’s rays. It will repel about 80 per 
cent of all heat rays, its producers 
claim, and its insulating properties 
are reportedly superior to more than 
2 inches of mass roof deck insulation, 
at a much 

Other effects of the liquid foil on 
roofs: it creates a metallic film that 
effectively rustprools, 
and preserves roofs for years of addi- 
tional claimed. The 
manufacturer says that by its preserv- 
ative qualities alone Permalumé 
Liquid Foil pays for itself, since its 
application costs only 15 or 20 per 
cent of the cost of a new 
it increases the life 
as much as 60 per cent. 


to insulate roofs by 


lower cost. 


waterproofs, 


service, it is 


roof, yet 


roof’s span by 


JOH-D5—PAINT ROLLER SCREEN 





Large-scale paint rolling operations 
are reportedly simpler, neater, and 
more economical these days because 
of a little screen attachment called 


the Rolr-Fil that can be attached 
to any 5-gallon paint can (see 
above 


By clamping the Rolr-Fil screen 
into his paint can, the painter is 
providing himself with a_ built-in 
surface for draining off excess paint 
from his roller, thus avoiding not 
only waste but a sloppy operation. 
Also, for the painter’s convenience, 
a clamp on the screen is provided 
to hold a paint brush—a handy aux- 
iliary for touch-up work. 
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JOH-D6—SASH BALANCE 
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A radically different—and simple 

kind of sash balance is now on the 
market: one that does away with 
ropes, pulleys, weights, tubes, and 
elaborate mortising. Its advantages 
are claimed to be much lower cost, 
superior operation, and protection 
against window drafts. 

Called the Balance-All, the new 
gadget is a 2¥2-inch long cylinder 
about the diameter of a penny. It 
is slipped into a hole (see above) 
drilled about half way up the side 
of a sash. Inside the cylinder is a 
spring that pushes a button against 
the window jamb, creating a fric- 
tion between the sash and jamb that 
gives the balancing power. The sash 
can be easily moved up or down 
but, when left in any one position, 
the button will hold the sash tightly 
in place simply by its pressure against 
the jamb. By an adjustment screw 
on the window pane side of the 
cylinder (see above), the spring ten- 
sion can be adjusted to vary the bal- 
ancing power. One or two of these 
gadgets can be used on any one sash, 
but they must always be placed on 
the same side of the sash, never on 
both sides. 

Savings possible with the Balance- 
All: it’s much cheaper to install as 
compared to weight-and-pulley sys- 
tems or other mechanisms; it creates 
no insulation problem, since no 
mortise into the jamb is cut; it oper- 
ates more quietly and smoothly; is 
very easy to adjust. The cost—about 
$36 for a whole gross. 


JOH-D7—WATER HEATERS 

Porcelain enamel, which seems to 
be appearing everywhere lately, has 
now turned up in a new line of gas- 
powered automatic water heaters 
and storage tanks as a tank lining. 

The new porcelain-lined tanks, 
called Enameline tanks, are designed 
for supplying hot water service to 
families of up to four or five persons. 
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Among their more standard features 
are a magnesium anode, finger-tip 
temperature dial, controlled-flow gas 
burner, snap-action thermostat, au- 
tomatic pilot controlling main and 
pilot burners, and a heavy blanket 
of insulation. 

Enameline tanks are available for 
operation on all gases. They come 
in three models—23,800 B.T.U. in- 
put, 30,000 B.T.U. input, and 35,750 
B.T.U. input. The latter size tank 
is claimed to be capable of support- 
ing continuous operation of an auto- 
matic washer requiring up to 20 gal- 
lons of hot water per cycle. 


Free 
Literature 


Enrich your technical reference 
library; send for this literature 
by checking the “JOH” coupon 
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JOH-D8—How To Cut Corrosion Losses 
With Magnesium Anodes. 4 pp., illus., 
diags. 

Gives a brief resumé of the corrosion 
problem encountered with all kinds of 
underground pipes and explains how 
connecting magnesium anodes to the 
pipes will stop the trouble. Techniques 


of installing the anodes are explained 
Notes and illustrations are included on 
various kinds of magnesium anodes 


JOH-D9I—Cathodic Protection Against 
Corrosion. 11 pp. diags. 

An excellent source of basic informa- 
tion and fundamental facts about cor- 
rosion and anti-corrosives explained in 
simple everyday language. Covers inter- 
nal action of batteries, the interaction be- 
tween similar and dissimilar metals, the 
influences of liquids on electrical activity, 
the corrosive effects of certain kinds of 
soils, and a host of related topics, all of 
which give the reader the basic knowledge 
needed to stop and prevent corrosion 


JOH-D10—Selection of Soft Solders and 
Fluxes. 10 pp. graphs, diags., charts. 

A handy reference work for all solder- 
ing operations. Explains how solders are 
classified according to their composition 

how their composition dictates their 
best applications—and some useful tips on 
applying solder. Also includes special sec- 
tion with chart on soldering fluxes 


JOH-D11—How to Solder. 14 pp. diags. 

A brief, simply written set of elemen- 
tary tips on everyday soldering jobs 
Covers choosing the right solder, prepar- 
ing work to be soldered, preparing solder 
for application, choosing right soldering 
iron, pre-tinning, applying the heat, how 
much solder to use, and some suggestions 
on special kinds of solders availabl 


JOH-D12—How to Build Nailed Trussed 
Rafters, by E. George Stern. 27 pp. 
diags. 

A researcher and specialist on wood 
construction disc usses sore engineering 
ideas for using trussed rafters for differ- 
ent kinds of roof construction. Topic is 
thoroughly illustrated in pages showing 
how rafters, tension diagonals, and chords 
are spliced, assembled, and joined by 
proper nailing to achieve strongest for- 
mation at a minimum of cost 
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LIVING IN TOWNS, Selected Research 
Papers in Urban Sociology, by Leo Kuper 
and others. 1953. 370 pp. graphs, charts, 
diags. 21 shillings ($2.94). Cresset Press 
Lid., 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 1, 
England. 

Reports on five research studies of how 
people, singly and as groups, respond to 
living in towns, both planned and un- 
planned. Leo Kuper is the author of the 
major section of the book, “Blueprint for 
Living Together.” In it, Mr. Kuper re- 
ports on one phase of a study carried out 
by the University of Birmingham for the 
city of Coventry (see March 1953 Jour- 
NAL, page 86). 

Purpose of this particular research was 
“to understand what happens to residents 
when they are suddenly thrown together 
in a residential unit within a_ planned 
neighbourhood, and to analyse their be- 
haviour from the point of view of the 
influence of the planned environment on 
social relations.” 

Class differences are discussed in two 
of the other papers in the volume—on 
describing the relations between the well- 
to-do migrants from a large city and the 
native inhabitants of an old town: the 
other the neighboring habits of residents 
in houses of different values. The two 
final papers have to do with the leisure 
time habits of people in a mining town 
and of children in a London suburb. 

To be reviewed. 


HOW TO MAKE AND USE LOCAL 
HOUSING SURVEYS; Research Division, 
Office of the Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 1955. 105 pp. 
illus., diags., chart Available free from 
E. Everett Ashley, III, Research Division, 
Office of the Administrator, HHFA, 1626 
K Street, Washington, D. C. 

A simple, low cost, step-by-step meth- 
od of collecting and analysing data on 
local housing conditions on a sampk 
basis. The booklet is based on research 
done by the University of Denver under 
contract with HHFA. It includes sections 
on determining the type of survey that 
should be conducted for various pur- 
poses, planning and organizing the study, 
calculating the cost of the survey, gather- 
ing and analyzing the data, and prepar- 
ing a report on it. 


BETTER HOUSING FOR EVERYONE, 
by Shirley A. Siegel; Volume IV, Tools for 
Human Relations Series. 1954. 32 pp. 
pamphlet. 50 cents. Oceana Publications, 
43 West 16th Street, New York 11, New 
York. 

A manual on how to organize a com- 
munity in order to bring decent housing 
on a nonsegregated basis to all inhabit- 
ants, written by a long-time worker in 
the housing field (see January 1948 
JourNAL, page 6). Contains basic data 
on various types of federally-aided hous- 
ing, pointers on public relations tech- 
niques, suggestions for social action 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


J 
A SOCIO-CULTURAL STUDY OF 118 
MEXICAN FAMILIES LIVING IN A 
LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING PROJ- 
ECT IN SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, by 
Sister Mary John Murray, C. C. V. L, 
M.A. 1954. 151 pp. graphs. The Catholic 
University of America Press, Washington, 
Dm << 
\ survey of 10 per cent of the families 
living in the San Antonio housing author- 
itys 1180-unit Alazan-Apache Courts 
low-rental housing project, to establish 
the characteristics of families of Mexican 
origin. The survey covered family re- 
lationships and customs, religious life, 
educational status, health problems and 
beliefs: all toward the objective of deter- 
mining in what ways and at what rate 
Latin Americans are being assimilated 
into the American cultural pattern. The 
executive director of the authority, Mrs. 
Marie C. McGuire, says that in her opin- 
ion any housing official working with 
families of Mexican origin would find 
the study of real value. She says: “It 
gives a keen insight into traditions and 
motivations that housing managers often 
cannot know about and yet would direct 
their solutions into more positive pat- 
terns.” 


FROM HOVELS TO HOMES, by Anne 
O’H. Williamson; a special issue of the 
Journal of Human Relations, Summei 
1954. 129 pp. $1. Journal of Human Re- 
lations, Central State College, Wilberforce, 
Ohio. 

A summary of what is being done in 
American cities to raise living standards 
through slum clearance and urban re- 





newal makes up the entire content of 
this special issue. The presentation con- 
sists almost completely of quotations 
from the reports of housing and redevel- 
opment agencies, organized under three 
chapter headings. The first chapter covers 
the nature and costs of slums, the social 
effects of good housing, and the general 
nature of the public housing and rede- 
velopment program under the Housing 
Act of 1949. The second chapter defines 
the functions of a housing authority, out- 
lines the nature of a redevelopment pro- 
gram, and touches on the housing man- 
agement operation. The final chapter ex- 
cerpts facts and figures from the reports 
of 30 housing authorities as a means of 
conveying what public housing has 
achieved in such cities as Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Jacksonville, Norfolk, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Worceste1 


THE PORTLAND, MAINE STORY ON 
HOUSING REHABILITATION. 1954. 9 
pp- mimeo. Free. Housing Association of 
Metropolitan Boston, 14 Somerset Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

A summary of a conference on Port- 
land’s housing rehabilitation program 
\ugust 4, 1954 in Portland. Portland’s 
rchabilitation plan—considered the best 
of any in New England—was discussed by 
Portland city housing and health officials 
before a group of housing, redevelop 
ment, planning, and health officials from 
cities throughout New England. 


4 COMMUNITY HOUSING PROGRAM. 
1954. 11 pp., mimeo., graphs, charts. Free. 
Housing Association of Metropolitan Bos- 
ton, 14 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Massa- 
chusetts, 

A summary of the _ interrelationship 
between various governmental agencies 
concerned with housing and _ housing 
standards—the mayor's office, city plan- 
ners, the health board, building depart- 
ment, welfare agencies, public works 
offices. The resumé, illuminated by dia- 
grams and charts, is intended to explain 
to the general public just how many 
agencies are concerned with the home 
and what their responsibilities are 





*Printed in newspaper 





NINE MORE ANNUAL REPORTS REACH NAHRO 


Nine more potential entries for NAHRO’s 1955 annual reports 
competition have been received at the Association’s offices in the last 
month, bringing to 32 the total number of reports received since the 
1954 reports contest. Twenty-three previously received reports were 
listed in the March JourNaL, page 82. 

Three of these newest reports were reproduced on offset press, 
three were printed by letterpress, two were mimeographed, and one 
was published in a newspaper. Average number of pages in the re- 
ports was just over 15. They all carry agency financial statements, 
six of them carry photographs, four are supplemented with maps, 
and three use some sort of charts o1 graphs to highlight the text. 


: Year or 

City or Region Type of Agency Year Ending 
San Antonio housing 1954 
Chicago housing June 30, 1954 
District of Columbia redevelopment June 30, 1954 
St. Petersburg housing 1953-1954 
Pueblo, Colorada housing 1954 
Macon, Georgia housing 1954 
Marietta, Georgia* housing September 30, 1954 
Detroit housing June 1954 
San Bernardino, California redevelopment 1954 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


\9—PROJECT MANAGER 

A small west coast city is looking for 
a project manager for a 136-unit city- 
operated housing project. Salary: $380- 
$400, depending on qualifications. Duties 
include preparation and control of budget, 
tenant selection, supervision of rent col- 
lection, enforcement of policies, planning 
and supervision of grounds care, person- 
nel training, and supervision of records. 
Position is responsible only to city mana- 
ger, involves a 40-hour week. Require- 
ments: training and experience equal to 
two years managerial work or experience 
in supervising a large group, preferably in 
public housing. Also, at least two years 
work involving community or public rela- 
tions responsibility. 


A10—PLANNING TECHNICIAN 

Starting salary: $6500-$8000. Job re- 
quires study of zoning requirements, traf- 
fic patterns, parking, parks, playground 
and school land requirements, commer- 
cial and industrial development and re- 
development. On the basis of these studies, 
the person in this position will prepare 
plans and programs to meet requirements 
as determined, including application for 
federal urban renewal assistance. Out- 
standing performance can lead to posi- 
tion as director of planning. 

Educational requirements: bachelor’s 
degree in planning, architecture, or en- 
gineering. Bachelor's degree in economics 
or finance supplemented by master’s de- 
gree in planning also acceptable. Experi- 
ence requirements: at least five years ex- 
perience in responsible position in city 
planning involving at least three of the 
following: zoning, subdivision regulation, 
traffic studies, population studies, labor 
force requirements, industrial and com- 
mercial location, housing market analysis, 
redevelopment programming or planning. 
Contact General Director, Purdue-Calu- 
met Development Foundation, Union Na- 
tional Bank Building, East Chicago, Indi- 
ana. 


All--RESEARCH ANALYST 

Starting salary range: $6000-$7500. 
Educational requirements: bachelor’s de- 
gree with major in sociology or urban 
land economics, with substantial train- 
ing in alternate field. Major in statistics 
acceptable if accompanied by substantial 
minor work and/or experience in above 
fields. Expericnce requirements: five years 
working in local planning agency, rede- 
velopment agency, housing authority, or 
in basic research in state or federal coun- 
terparts of these agencies. Complete grad- 
uate work in urban sociology or urban 
land economics may be substituted for ex- 
perience on a year for year basis. 

Job will require applicant to maintain 
liaison with and to channel resources of 
a major university into research projects 
in such fields as housing market analysis, 
attitude evaluation and formation in con- 
nection with physical programs, and pro- 
gram evaluation. Outstanding perform- 
ance can lead to position as director of 
research as program develops. See A110 
above for agency to contact. 
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Al2—HOUSING SPECIALIST 

The Ninth Naval District, Public Works 
Office, Housing Division, has an. open- 
ing for manager of its Requirements and 
Special Assignments Branch, a_ position 
coded as DD-510, rated as GS-11, pay- 
ing about $6000. Duties include surveys 
of areas adjacent to naval installations 
to determine local housing situation for 
naval personnel and families as well as 
availability of schools, shopping facili- 
ties, etc. On the basis of these findings, 
the manager must make recommendations 
to the housing division director as to 
what sort of accommodations should be 
arranged for: how they might be acquired 
through terms of federal legislation for 
military housing: and, when such plans 
are approved, the manager must be thor- 
oughly acquainted with military housing 
legislation and must have a knowledge 
of commercial law, engineering, and have 
some experience with architecture or 
home building. Position requires 30 to 35 
per cent travel time. Contact Director, 
Housing Division, Public Works Office, 
Ninth Naval District, Building No. 1-A, 
Great Lakes, Illinois. 


A13—HOUSING MANAGER 

The Ninth Naval District, Public 
Works Office, Housing Division has an 
opening for manager of its Operations 
Branch, a position coded as DD-520, 
rated as GS-11, paying about $6000 
Scope of duties includes all matters re- 
lating to operation of about 3500 hous- 
ing units of different types serving naval 
personnel or their families. Responsible 
for development and review of mainte- 
nance budget, inspection of the physical 
plant, and supervision of all maintenance 
and repair operations on grounds, struc- 
tures, and some furniture. Successful ap- 
plicant will also be required to review 
and pass judgment on proposed new 
housing developments from the point of 
.view of management and operations. Ap- 
plicants should have thorough knowledge 
of budgeting and accounting procedures 
and should be thoroughly conversant with 
general field of engineering or building 
construction. Position requires 30 to 35 
per cent travel time. See Al2 above for 
agency to contact. 


A14—RECORDS SUPERVISOR 


The Ninth Naval District, Public 





Works Office, Housing Division, has an 
opening for manager of its Records and 
Reports Branch, a position coded as DD- 
530, rated as GS-7, paying about $4000 
Scope of duties includes all matters per- 
taining to sctting up and maintaining 
statistical data reference files on all aspects 
of housing, review of all report activities 
and compilation of district-wide reports 
and assistance in developing operations 
budget. Successful applicant must have 
thorough statistical training and be ex- 
perienced in all methods of reporting and 
record control. Housing background is not 
entirely essential but familiarity 
with the subject would be helpful. See 
\l2 above for agency to contact 


some 


AI5—PRINCIPAL PLANNER 

The New York State Civil Service De 
partment has announced that examina- 
tions will be held May 14 in Albany, New 
York, for position No. 2029, Principal 
Planning Technician, salary from $7690 
to $9340, in five annual salary increases 
Qualifications: four year bachelor’s degree 
with specialization in public administra- 
tion, municipal government, zoning or 
planning—plus three years experience in 
administrative work on planning and 
zoning problems in a responsible super- 
visory or administrative capacity. Addi- 
tional requirements include four more 
years of experience in research or admin- 
istrative work on planning or zoning 
problems or any comparable combination 
of academic work and experience. Clos- 
ing date for applications: April 15, 1955 
Contact New York State Civil Service 
Department, State Capital, Albany 


A16-—-MANAGEMENT SUPERVISOR 
The Milwaukee City Service Commis- 
sion will hold an examination May 18 
for the position of management super- 
visor for the Housing Authority of th 
City of Milwaukee. Salary: $6640-$7595 
Duties include responsibility for manage- 
ment and operations of all projects ad- 
ministered by the authority 
of all project managers in tenant selec- 


supervision 


tion, leasing, rent collection, maintenance, 
and tenant activities; reviewing budget 
and assisting in preparation of authority 
budget. Requirements: at least five years 
in housing management (with three of 
them in public housing) dn progressively 
re sponsible 


more positions; 


knowledge 


supervisory 
of housing laws 
understanding of 
sociological, financial, and legal factors 


experience ; 
and administration; 


involved in public housing management 

For further information about exami- 
nation, contact the Milwaukee City Serv- 
Hall, 


ice Commission, Room 706 City 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





1000 FHA JOBS! 


clerical help. 





The Federal Housing Administration announced in mid-March 
that it is seeking to fill 1000 new jobs in its 75 insuring offices 
throughout the country to help handle the current flood of applica- 
tions for FHA-insured home loans. The local field offices have an 
immediate and pressing need for appraisers, construction examiners 
and inspectors, mortgage loan examiners, and other technical and 


All appointments will be made by the local field office directors 
and applicants should apply directly to the field offices. FHA’s 
Washington office will supply applicants with the local addresses. 
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NAHRO Salutes... 





members of NAHRO and subscribers 
to the JourNAL oF Hovusinc who 
have passed 20-, 15-, 10-, or 5-year 
anniversaries with the Association 
during the month of March. 
20 years 

Charles Abrams, New York City 
Tracy B. Augur, Washington, D. C 
Harold S. Buttenheim, New York City 
Miles Colean, Washington, D. C. 
Community Service Society of New York 

City 
G. Frank Cordner, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Aime Cousineau, Montreal, Canada 
Carl L. Feiss, Washington, D. C. 
Joseph H. Fink, New York City 
Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, New York City 
Sergei Grimm, Syracuse, New York 
Joseph Nevin, Newark, New Jersey 
Philadelphia Housing Association 
Alfred K. Stern, Mexico City, Mexico 


15 to 19 years 

William A. Berridge, New York City 

George L. Bliss, New York City 

E. E. Burkhard, New York City 

Citizens Planning and Housing Associa- 
tion, Baltimore 

James Felt, New York City 

John Fitchen III, Hamilton, New York 

Beatrice S. Friedman, New York City 

Pierre Ghent and Associates, Washington, 
D. C. 

Morton Hoffman, Baltimore 

Gordon Howard, Washington, D. C. 

Institute of Public Administration, New 
York City 

Leon H. Keyserling, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Hertha Kraus, Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Miss Loula D. Lasker, New York City 

Orelle L. Ledbetter, Memphis 

John MacGathan, Schenectady, New York 

Theodore T. McCrosky, New York City 

Morris Miller, Washington, D. C. 

Milwaukee Municipal Reference Library 

John N. Mitchell, New York City 

Elbert Peets, Washington, D. C. 

William V. Reed, San Juan, Puerto Rico 

Ernest Schofield, New York City 

Sidney Schulman, Philadelphia 

Nathan Straus, New York City 

Sullivan Memorial Library, Philadelphia 


William C. Vladeck, New York City 


10 to 14 years 
Harold Berger, New York City 
George W. Biro, New York City 
Jack H. Bryan, Washington, D. C. 
Bryn Mawr College Library, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania 
Robert Burlingham, New York City 
Paul M. Campbell, Greenbelt, Maryland 


Philip Darling, Baltimore 

John P. Dean, Ithaca, New York 

A. C. Edgecombe, Beaver, Pennsylvania 

Herman Edwards, Washington, D. C. 

Harry A. Falls, Pittsburgh 

Harry N. Fialkin, New York City 

George R. Genung, New York City 

Thomas W. Golden, Schenectady, New 
York 

Harry W. Hansen, Cleveland (incorrectly 
shown as 5 to 9 years in March Jour- 
nal) 

Sara Hartman, Baltimore 

Mrs. Pauline G. Hill, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey 

Charles B. 
Virginia 

Miss Pearl A. Lyford, New York City 

Park C. Mason, Shrewsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 

B. T. McGraw, Washington, D. C. 

Corienne K. Morrow, Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Real _ Estate 
Boards, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Catherine Neely, Pittsburgh 

George B. Nesbitt, Washington, D. C. 

William L. Poulson, New York City 

Princeton University Bureau of Urban 
Research 

Mrs. T. R. Rawlings, Arlington, Virginia 

Philip R. Ruen, Seattle 

Milton Saslow, New York City 

William Schlenke, Pittsburgh 

Samuel Schooler, New York City 

John W. Shively, Washington, D. C. 

Robert D. Sipprell, Buffalo 

R. Skagerberg, Washington, D. C. 

R. M. Srout, Peoria, Illinois 

Hale Walker, Philadelphia 

Willis G. Weatherly, Lockland Heights, 
Ohio 

Robert C. Weinberg, New York 


Lawrence, Jr., Alexandria, 


5 to 9 years 
Agricultural & Mechanical College, Col- 
lege Station, Texas 
Walter E. Alessandroni, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Maude I. Birnie, Pittsburgh 
William C. Bober, New York City 
Brown & Guenther, New York City 
James H. Bumpas, Dallas 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carlson, Hollis, New York 
Paul Casaccio, Philadelphia 
Howard Cayton, Washington, D. C. 
A. Edward Chapman, Pittsburgh 
Community Chests and Councils of Amer- 
ica, Inc., New York City 
Emil J. Cormier, New York City 
George E. Cromwell, Philadelphia 
Miss Tamaara Danish, Chicago 
Mason C. Doan, Washington, D. C. 
David K. Dounn, New York City 
Leonard Drachman, New York City 
J. R. Dunkerley, New York City 
Edward Echeverria, New York City 
Julius Elkin, New York City 
Benjamin Ente, New York City 


Doris Hall Evans, Pittsburgh 

Louis R. Everett, Baltimore 

Mrs. Lottie Fairbrook, New York City 

Robert F. Ferguson, Baltimore 

Charles H. Foster, Vancouver, Washing- 
ton 

Maurice J. Freeman, New York City 

Joseph Friedman, New York City 

Benjamin Gruzen, Maplewood, New Jer- 
sey 

Joseph Guandolo, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph Hertz, New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey 

Hal Holker, Levittown, Pennsylvania 

I.B.E.C. Housing Corporation, Inc., New 
York City 

Ralph J. Johnson, Washington, D. C. 

Charles L. Kades, New York City 

Mrs. Alice F. Kinyon, Kirkland, Washing- 
ton 

William F. Knop, Baltimore 

George J. Kosecke, Waukegan, Illinois 

Charles R. Kulscar, Oxnard, California 

Fred L. Lavanburg Foundation, New York 
City 

Harry F. Leeds, Chester, Pennsylvania 

Morris Lekofsky. New York City 

Meyer Levitan, New York City 

Lippincott Library, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 

David Longmaid, Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Lloyd Malkus, Philadelphia 

Gordon D. McDonald, New York City 

Hudson Malone, Albany, Georgia 

Morningside Heights, Inc., New York City 

Aubrey R. Morris, Philadelphia 

National Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Elizabeth H. Niebyl, Staten Island, 
New York 

Samuel E. Null, Memphis 

Charles C. Platt, New York City 

Harry C. Plummer, Washington, D. C. 

Pratt Institute Library, New York City 

J. W. Rowe, Baltimore 

Wayland Scarff, Auburn, Washington 

Edward W. Schneider, Greenbelt, Mary- 
land 

Bert Seidman, Washington, D. C. 

George G. Shimamoto, New York City 

Lancelot F. Sims, Devon, Pennsylvania 

William Slayton, Washington, D. C. 

Albert Henry Steiner, Zurich, Switzerland 

Richard L. Steiner, Baltimore 

Seymour Stillman, Fresh Meadows, New 
York 

Arthur R. Sypek, Trenton, New Jersey 

University of Colorado Library, Boulder, 
Colorado 

Washington Housing Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Walter E. Washington, Washington, D. C. 

Hayden Williams, Renton, Washington 

Dr. Huntington Williams, Baltimore 

Norman Williams, New York City 

Arthur T. Worley, Washington, D. C. 





